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An Interview with Dr. 


Hunt 


Religion: Its Relation to Public Education 


ARTHUR H. Rice 


In The Nation’s Schools 


ms 3 religion is a normal part of 


a man’s life, should it not also be 
part of a man’s formal education? 
If so, is it the function of a public 
school to impart an understanding 
and appreciation of religion? 

These problems puzzle not only 
the school administrator and the 
teacher; they concern the laymen 
and religious leaders. This is an 
interview with Rolfe Lanier Hunt, 
a former educator who for the last 
eight years has directed studies of 
these questions by sectarian de- 
nominations. Dr. Hunt’s _ back- 
ground includes teaching and 
school administration, and seven 
year’s editorship of The Phi Delta 
Kappan. 

He has been executive director 
of the department of religion and 
public education, National Council 
of Churches of Christ in the 
U.S.A., since 1953. 

Question: Should public schools 
keep silent about religion? 

When public schools attempt to 
maintain strict silence, not only re- 
garding particular faiths but also 
concerning questions of whether or 
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not God exists, this silence is often 
eae for objectivity or neutral- 
. The practical effect may be to 
give support to the charge that 
religious questions have no impor- 
tance. On those occasions when si- 
lence needs to be maintained—and 
there are some—the silence should 
be interpreted as a recognition that 
questions about the nature of God 
are beyond the province of the 
public schools, and pupils should 
be referred to their homes and 
churches. Religion should remain 
a live option for each pupil. 
While no preferment of one re- 
ligious group over another should 
be tolerated, schools should not 
pursue any trend toward a non- 
religious view of life. Attempts to 
dominate public schools by a sec- 
tarian outlook—theistic or human- 
istic—are to be avoided. 
Question: What do you consider 
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some of the fundamental questions 
pertaining to religion and the pub- 
lic schools? 

One underlying consideration 
certainly is: To what extent is the 
public school responsible for trans- 
mitting our religious heritage to 
our country’s children? 

Other concerns are: Can the 
public school teach any part of 
this religious heritage, or facts con- 
cerning it, without violating our 
tradition of freedom of conscience 
of the individual? And, can the 
democratic principle of majority 
control of public institutions be 
reconciled with the principle of 
right of freedom of belief of the 
individual? 

Usually, administrative problems 
take a more specific form, such as: 
Shall we sing Christmas carols this 
year? Shall our school remain in 
session on the Jewish holidays 
when half of the children are Jew- 
ish and many of its teachers are 
also? Shall we have Bible reading 
and prayer in the public schools? 
Shall we provide for released time? 


ADVICE TO ADMINISTRATORS 


Question: What advice would 
you offer the school administrator 
who faces problems involving re- 
ligious education? 

This: Don’t try to decide them 
yourself. The way the decisions are 
made is important. Everybody who 
has a stake in the effect of the de- 
cision should have a voice in mak- 
ing the decision. The final respons- 
ibility rests on the board of edu- 
cation. 


When pressure is put on the 
school administrator to do or not- 
to do some particular thing, he 
should develop a process by which 
all the people in the community 
share in defining policy. Still, since 
decisions about religion in public 
education stand on a special con- 
stitutional base, majority rule is 
not enough; the individual has 
legally guaranteed constitutional 
rights. 

[ see no reason for uniform na- 
tional policy. I like the traditional 
plan whereby decisions concerning 
curriculum are left as close to home 
as possible, and where parents help 
make decisions. 

Question: How can the teacher 
“promote religious tolerance effec- 
tively,” as the Educational Policies 
Commission recommends? 

Let the teacher use the resources 
which are his in the public-school 
classroom. His pupils are likely to 
come from many faith — back- 
grounds. They often welcome op- 
portunities to explain the holidays, 
rituals, and other observances 
which are important to them. Such 
things come up naturally in the 
context of many school subjects. 
One element of competence for the 
public-school teacher is informa- 
tion that will alert him to these 
opportunities and their appropri- 
ate uses. A good teacher will wish 
to know about his pupils; this 
means knowing something about 
their religious ideas as well as their 
intelligence and health. 

Question: Do you think the pub- 
lic schools are doing all that can 
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RELIGION 3 


be reasonably expected in teaching 
moral and spiritual values? 


By and large, the public schools , 


are doing what the American peo- 
ple want them to do. I think our 
public schools have had as much 
success in teaching moral and spir- 
itual values as any school system in 
history. Yet we can do better than 
we are doing. More attention to 
the ways in which schools teach 
moral and spiritual values is war- 
ranted and can bring good returns 
in improved instruction. 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS BETTER? 

evidence is 


Question: What 


there, if any, that the private and 
parochial schools are doing a better 
job of character education than the 
public schools? 

For eight years I have been look- 


ing for objective data to answer 
that question. I am often asked, 
“Should our church start a paro- 
chial school?” 

I can cite no objective evidence 
that warrants concluding that there 
are differences between products 
of public schools and other kinds 
of schools that can Be attributed 
to the kinds of schools pupils at- 
tended. 

The objective data I have ex- 
amined shows that results are re- 
lated more to the motivations and 
resources the pupil brings from the 
home than to the kinds of schools 
attended. The public school has 
been as successful as any other 
kind of school in teaching manners 
and morals, attitudes and citizen- 
ship, so far as the evidence I have 
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seen shows. It is difficult to make 
a universal statement about either 
the public or nonpublic systems, 
since there are many kinds of 
schools in each, but I think most 
public schools work at teaching the 
moral values suggested by the Ed- 


ucational Policies Commission. 


RELEASED TIME 


Question: What is the signifi- 
cance of released time for the study 
of religion? 

The Supreme Court of the 
United States has declared that re- 
leased time is not contrary to the 
Constitution, provided public- 
school machinery and power are 
not used. 

Many church people who are 
unhappy to see traditional practices 
moved out of the public schools 
consider released time as the alter- 
native to promoting a_ parochial, 
denominational school system. 

As I assess the situation, released 
time works well when there is ade- 
quate preparation of teachers, suf- 
ficient planning, a good curriculum, 
and a community where people 
know and trust each other. Some 
problems of released time are ex- 
pressions of rivalries and tensions 
already in the community. 

Question: Do you know whether 
any high schools today teach spe- 
cifically an understanding of all 
the great religions of the world as 
a matter of information that young 
people should have? 

Perhaps from one-third to one- 
fourth of our high-school students 
are exposed to this kind of experi- 
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ence in their social-studies classes. 
A few high schools have an elec- 
tive unit in comparative religions. 
Where a teacher has competence, 
I see no reason why such an elec- 
tive course might not be taught 
the same as any other elective 


course. * 

Question: Should a common 
core of information about religion 
be developed in the hope that it 
can get sufficient acceptance by the 
community or by the state to be 
offered as subject material in the 
high schools? 

Public schools are 
schools that can teach only what 
the people hold in common—at 
least in sufficient consensus to sup- 
port by majority vote and taxation 
within the limits of constitutional 
terms. Within legal limits, I would 
encourage any local community in- 
clined to do so to experiment with 
this idea, as long as freedom of 
conscience is observed by avoiding 
compulsion in participation in the 
course either as a student or as a 
teacher. 

Question: What is your opinion 
on certain practices that some con- 
sider encroachments on the prin- 
ciple of the separation of church 
and state, such as financing school 
lunch programs and _ furnishing 
textbooks to private schools? 

Members of our committee saw 
a difference between applying the 
principle of church-state separation 
to textbooks, to lunches, and to 
other health services. The majority 
supported use of tax funds for 
school lunches and health services 


common 


but opposed use of tax money for 
textbooks. Some of us were willing 
to see tax funds used to buy books 
if they were the same as those used 
in the public schools. I would pro- 
vide medical care for children in 
parochial schools as long as com- 
plete control of the expenditure of 
tax funds remains with officials re- 
sponsible to the electorate. 


PUPIL TRANSPORTATION 


Question: What is your opinion 
concerning pupil transportation for 
nonpublic school children? 

The increasing traffic hazard in 
some places suggests that trans- 
portation is a service to the child 
rather than to the school. If the 
considered on_ its 
have a_ better 


idea could be 


merits, it would 
chance. 

Our committee majority opposed 
tax support for bus transportation 
for parochial school children, in 
part because of many reports that 
it was used as a precedent for de- 
manding tax support for parochial 
schools themselves. 

Question: Concerning the efforts 
to appropriate money at the federal 
government level for school con- 
struction and to distribute some of 
these funds for parochial-school 
construction, what do you and your 
colleagues think about this? 

In December 1952, the. general 
assembly of the National Council 
of Churches issued this official 
statement: “The subsidization of 
education under religious auspices 
would both violate the principles 
of the separation between church 
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RELIGION 5 


and state and be a devastating 
blow to the public-school system, 
which must be maintained. The 
solution lies in loyal support to our 
public schools and in increasing 
their awareness of God, rather than 
parochial 


in state 
schools.” 

Question: What is your further 
personal appraisal of federal sup- 
port to nonpublic schools? 

If tax funds are made available 
for the support of nonpublic 
schools, I expect Protestant church- 
es to open parochial schools. We 
would then have in the American 
society many parochial school sys- 
tems, with the public school left 
for those with no other place to go. 
In such a circumstance, the public 


support of 


schools would experience increas- 
ing difficulty in procuring tax sup- 
port for improvements, facilities, 
and staffs. 

The day tax funds are made 
available to church-operated 
schools, the public-school system 
will begin to decline. 


SCHOOL SUPPORT 


Question: Is it true that parents 
who send their children to private 
and church schools do not support 
the schools? 

Studies made 30 years ago estab- 
lished this point so clearly that 
little attention has since been given 
to the matter in the professional 
literature. Outstanding individual 
exceptions to the rule exist, but 
the evidence shows that parents 
who send their children to non- 
public schools do not as a group 
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give leadership or effective sup- 
port to improving public schools. 
This fact is not necessarily related 
to any one particular faith group 
except as its membership in non- 
public schools may be larger. 

Parochial schools and _ private 
schools now enrol about one out of 
every eight children in the United 
States. What will it do if that many 
more enrol in these schools? I have 
a theory that when a certain per- 
centage of children in a community 
is enrolled in schools other than 
public, the schools of that com- 
munity tend to decline. The natural 
school leadership of the commun- 
ity at best becomes diverted from 
what would otherwise be its com- 
mon task, and at the worst be- 
comes divided to the point where 
there are not enough leaders to 
promote needed improvements in 
the public schools. 

Question: Would you apply that 
observation also to proposals in: 
some of the southern states that 
would direct subsidies to private 
schools, including parochial, as a 
means of averting integration? 

In political life, southern con- 
gressional leaders can combine 
with supporters of church systems 
of education in other parts of the 
United States to make federal ac- 
tion entirely possible overnight. 
This could achieve the purpose of 
tax funds for nonpublic schools. In 
my book, this is still another of 
the facts of life we must take into 
account as we assess the over-all 
problem of religion and the public 
schools. ° 





Training for Life or 
Educating for Life? 


The Rise and Fall 
of Life Adjustment 


Mauritz JOHNSON, Jr. 


In Saturday Review 


den years have elapsed since 
the United States Commissioner 
of Education called a national con- 
ference to consider a report of the 
Commission on  Life-Adjustment 
Education. In recent years, the 
U.S. Office of Education has made 
no acknowledgement whatever of 
its key role in instigating and pro- 
moting the life-adjustment move- 
ment. 

It is not the intention here to 
suggest that anything is wrong in 
the omission, but it is clear that 
something went wrong with life- 
adjustment education. Before the 
episode recedes too far into his- 
tory, it would be well to give this 
ill-named and ill-famed movement 
at least a parting glance. For, de- 
spite all the revitalization in Amer- 
ican education today, the basic 
problem with which that move- 
ment dealt remains unresolved. 

The impetus for the movement 
came in 1945 from a speech by 
Charles A. Prosser at a national 
conference on vocational educa- 
tion. Prosser’s thesis was that aca- 
demic education was serving the 
one-fifth of students who were col- 
lege-bound and that specific voca- 
tional training was suitable for 


another fifth, but that for the 
remaining three-fifths, neither was 
appropriate. In other words, the 
majority of adults are neither in 
the professions nor the skilled 
trades. Their occupations require 
little previous training, and ab- 
stract academic learning is lacking 
in significance for them and soon 
forgotten. The question was: What 
can the school do to help these 
young people become better family 
members, better citizens, better 
workers? The answer was: life- 
adjustment education. The answer 
was considered so good that it was 
applied not merely to the forgotten 
three-fifths but to “all American 
youth,” a favorite postwar educa- 
tional expression. 

The term “life adjustment” is 
meaningless, and this fact surely 
contributed to the eventual dis- 
crediting of what it represented. 
But the idea underlying the move- 
ment was quite unrelated to the 
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LIFE ADJUSTMENT 6 


interpretations commonly accorded 
the term. Furthermore, the idea 
was not new. Life adjustment held 
forth several propositions, none 
novel and all widely accepted: 
Education equips people for living. 
Universal education is essential in 
a democracy and a necessary con- 
comitant of a philosophy of equal 
opportunity. The school of a 
democracy should produce respon- 
sible citizens. Happiness of in- 
dividual citizens is a legitimate 
goal of free men and their institu- 
tions. People usually have occupa- 
tional and civic responsibilities as 
well as those in the family. 

All in all, the above are so 


commonplace as to be trite. 
How can one explain the vitu- 
perative rejection and angry ac- 


cusations with which life adjust- 
ment eventually met? It had the 
sanction of the federal and state 
governments, the support of many 
respected educators, the sponsor- 
ship of nine major educational 
groups, including the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference and 
the National Education Associa- 
tion. 


WHAT WAS IT? 


Exactly, what was this phenom- 
enon of life adjustment? Cer- 
tainly it was not the stereotype 
created by uncritical critics who 
identified it with hairdressing, dat- 
ing, fly-casting, and homemaking 
for boys. Actually, it was many 
things rather than a single pattern, 
but the underlying characteristic 
was concern with the problems of 
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the individual student rather than 
the universal problems of man; 
with immediate problems rather 
than enduring ones. 

Whereas education has conven- 
tionally sought to provide many 
answers that might apply to what- 
ever problems might be encoun- 
tered in the future, the new 
approach was to identify existing 
problems. Whereas scholars have 
organized man’s knowledge into 


‘disciplines comprising the human- 


ities, the natural sciences, and the 
social sciences, life-adjustment en- 
thusiasts organized man’s know- 
ledge into various activities of liv- 
ing such as those of a worker, 
family member, citizen, group 
member, and consumer. One or- 
ganization was structural and em- 
phasized content, particularly that 
which is most universal and endur- 
ing; the other organization was 
— and emphasized proc- 

s, particularly as it applied to 
eine and contemporary con- 
cerns. Both sought to answer the 
same question: What is general 
education at the secondary level? 

If life adjustment was a miser- 
able answer, the question still re- 
mains. We know a future scientist 
needs all the science he can get; 
but how much does a future truck 
driver or waitress need? We are 
aware of the shocking slaughter 
on the highways, but should we 
therefore use our schools to provide 
driver education for all who intend 
to operate a motor vehicle? The 
decline of the family and the high 
rate of divorce disturb us, but 
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should we seek to improve the 
situation indirectly by teaching the 
facts in a sociology course or di- 
rectly through a course in which 
students consider how to select a 
mate and how to enrich life in the 
home? Must we choose between 
well-informed neurotics and igno- 
ramuses with excellent mental 
health? 

John Dewey’s main efforts were 
directed against such “either-or” 
propositions. Were he alive today, 
he would reject both the nonintel- 
lectual exercises of life-adjustment 
education and the equally non- 
intellectual rituals widely being 
performed in the name of academic 
subjects which stand in need of 
“unfreezing,” not “watering down.” 

Life-adjustment education failed 
because it ignored priorities. It al- 
lowed future mothers to twirl ba- 
tons with no opportunity to hear 
and discuss Brahms. But it arose 
in the first place because existing 
programs also ignored priorities. 
The battles of the Revolution were 
considered more important than 
the idea itself. 

It arose, too, because process 
and application were being ignored 
in academic programs. The an- 
swers of the past will not fit the 
problems of the future; our only 
source of security lies in knowing 
how to attack problems. Yet the 
life-adjustment program fell be- 
cause in attempting to correct this 
situation it neglected the content 
without which the process can- 
not be applied, and in concentrat- 
ing on content pertaining to spe- 


cific problems, it neglected content 
which is broadly applicable to 


many problems. 


EDUCATION FOR LIFE 

Training for life is one thing, 
educating for life is another. The 
former emphasizes the specific, and 
hence must be limited to the pre- 
dictable; the latter emphasizes the 
general, and hence in the long run 
is more valuable for facing the un- 
certain and unknown future. Thus, 
paradoxically, the academic ap- 
proach makes for better life adjust- 
ment, but only if sufficient atten- 
tion is given to the bearing knowl- 
edge has on life problems and the 
process of bringing it to bear on 
them. 

The more academically talented 
students readily learn this process 
and recognize applications. They 
do not need special courses to 
train them in this respect. Slower 
students undoubtedly do, but these 
should always be in conjunction 
with, not in place of, continued 
academic study at their level of 
comprehension. The danger lurk- 
ing in current pressures for more 
and earlier and harder academic 
studies for able students is that vast 
numbers of merely average stu- 
dents will be excluded from these 
courses, 

The problem of general educa- 
tion for all youths must be solved, 
and if the elements of a liberal 
education cannot be suitably pro- 
vided, life adjustment or some- 
thing similar to it will bounce back 
to fill the void. 6 
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po TEACHING” by Robert 
Anderson, (condensation in THE 
EpucaTion Dicest, May 1961) 
presents a concise description of 
the locale and organization of team 
teaching. It seems, however, that 
the description raises more ques- 
tions than it answers. 

As in various other reports on 
the subject, Dr. Anderson describes 
how team teaching is organized, 
scheduled, and housed. Proponents 
of team teaching claim that it pro- 
vides flexibility and efficiency in 


the use of time, space, materials, 
and teaching talent. In short, the 
major intent is to improve teach- 
ing. 

Practically everyone agrees that 
teaching can and should be im- 
proved. But what improvements is 
team teaching intended to pro- 
duce? In what observable ways 
will the quality of team teaching 
differ from the teaching it replaces? 

In the absence of a clear state- 
ment of principles of teaching 
which team teaching seeks to de- 





An Opposing View 


Team Teaching: Form without Substance 


ANNE Hoppock 
In-NEA Journal 





velop and demonstrate, one can 
only turn to the literature for clues. 
These clues may be found in abun- 
dance in Time, Talent and Teach- 
ers, published by the Ford Foun- 
dation. This is one of a series of 
brochures describing activities sup- 
ported by the Ford Foundation, 
the agency which provides finan- 
cial support for the projects de- 
scribed by Dr. Anderson. 

Teaching, as envisaged in Time, 
Talent and Teachers, is largely a 
process of “imparting information,” 
providing whatever repetition or 
practice the learner needs to take 
it in, and checking by test or re- 
view to assure that he can give the 
information back. According to the 
brochure: 

“Teachers involved in school ex- 


periments have found that the 
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large class is appropriate and edu- 
cationally sound for imparting the 
basic information all students must 
have in a course. No longer, for 
example, need five biology teachers 
repeat essentially the same thing 
about the classification of living 
things into class, order, family, 
genus, and species five times a day 
for a total of 25 presentations.” 

As a supplementary means of im- 
parting information, Dr. Anderson 
and the Ford Foundation report 
cite the use by teacher teams of 
audio-visual techniques such as 
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tape-recorded lessons and overhead 
projection. 

The Ford Foundation report ob- 
serves that one reason for the pro- 
jector’s appeal is that the teacher 
can “readily project information to 
the class without having to turn 
around”! Further, the tape record- 
er enhances the efficiency of the 
teacher by enabling students to re- 
ceive instruction from him while he 
performs other teaching roles. 

In essence, according to such de- 
scriptions of practice, it is the 
teacher, not the pupils, who does 
the questioning, the researching, 
the organizing, the interpreting 
and generalizing, the using. Ac- 
cording to Time, Talent and 
Teachers: 

“In the large class, the teacher 
is primarily a giver and interpreter 
of information; in the small class, 
where presumably he confronts 
factually informed students, he 
acts both as a consultant who raises 
questions and counselor who guides 
students in their search for an- 
swers.” 

It seems reasonable to expect 
that the resources of time, monev, 
and intelligence used in carrying 
on a series of research projects, 
such as team teaching purports to 
be, should produce some fresh 
creative ideas about effective ways 
of stimulating and guiding learn- 
ing. The kind of “tell and test” 
teaching based on the imparting- 
information concept has been too 
prevalent too long; its ineffective- 
ness has been demonstrated long 
since. 
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Rather than strengthening the 
status quo in teaching, experimen- 
tation should develop new and im- 
proved ways to put into practice 
the knowledge about human 
growth and learning which is now 
available. These findings show that 
we need to know better how to 
utilize and nurture the curiosity of 
pupils; how to encourage them to 
be questioners, to learn the tech- 
niques of finding answers, to re- 
late learning to their present con- 
cerns so they can use it to improve 
their living; how to provide the 
personal support and understand- 
ing which releases their power to 
learn. 

To avoid the charge of reading 
the wrong reports of team teach- 
ing, or of drawing sweeping con- 
clusions from them, it is important 
to turn to the proof of the pudding 
—Dr. Anderson’s summary of the 
outcomes of team teaching. 

Dr. Anderson writes, “An im- 
mediate need . . ..is to make cer- 
tain that team teaching is not dis- 
advantageous to children,” and re- 
ports that “no data have as yet ap- 
peared in support of the fear that 
some children will suffer academi- 
cally or emotionally from team 
teaching.” 


EXPECTATIONS 


This is encouraging. But is it too 
much to expect that the results in 
learning will be markedly superior? 
And should we not ask that there 
be some valid evidence that it is 
beneficial to most children rather 
than be satisfied with some “slight 
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indications” that it may be mark- 
edly beneficial to some children? 

Team teaching seems to create 
many problems. Dr. Anderson re- 
ports: finding adequate time for 
planning and evaluation, communi- 
cation difficulties in and between 
teams, complex problems of hu- 
man relations, difficulty in find- 
ing and training elementary-school 
“subject-area specialists,” confusion 
in assuming leadership roles and 
in group process, the need for new 
buildings designed for team teach- 
ing or remodeling existing struc- 
tures. 

Should not the creation of such 
problems be offset by quite supe- 
rior learning outcomes? 

It is disappointing to read in Dr. 
Anderson’s summary that “stand- 
ardized test results have been the 
chief yardstick in determining 
pupil achievement.” The makers of 
achievement tests would be the 
first to say that standardized tests 
measure only a limited area of de- 
sired learning and only to a limited 
degree. 

What does this “new” organiza- 
tion produce in the way of power 
to do more and better thinking, to 
behave more creatively, to apply 
democratic values, to become in- 
creasingly selfdirecting? How _ is 
evidence to be gathered regarding 
progress toward such goals of edu- 
cation as these? 


The case studies by psycholo- 
gists and trained observers indicate 
that results are no less satisfactory 
than in “typical conventional teach- 
ing in elementary and secondary 
schools.” What data are there to 
show that the unmet emotional 
needs of children are better met? 

Among other things, we have 
much to do in our schools to help 
the unmotivated children. Adults 
must realize that they cannot im- 
part their skill and wisdom to the 
young; they can only arrange those 
conditions which make it possible 
for each young learner to find his 
own. It is not enough for a teacher 
to know his subject; he must know 
how to help a child know. One 
might ask, why develop a new 
form of instructional organization 
unless it will serve a new or better 
function and help with problems 
which have haunted humane teach- 
ers for many years? 

Dr. Anderson states that “what- 
ever pattern of organization we 
choose to adopt or continue, we 
must realize that the basic prob- 
lems of instruction will remain to 
be solved .. .” 

It may be that the worst feature 
of our current preoccupation with 
organization, with moving children, 
teachers, and subjects about, is 
that it diverts us from facing up to 
the hard task of improving teach- 
ing. e 


ak LWAYS be tolerant with a person who disagrees 
with you. After all, he has a right to his ridiculous opinions. 
—From Tid-Bits, London. 





How the Concept Grew 


Social Promotion —a Maisnomer ? 


Cart H. Kumpr 


In The National Elementary Principal 


fa ONSIDERABLE harm has re- 
sulted from misuse of the term 
“social promotion.” When even 
educators misinterpret the mean- 
ings behind the term, it is small 
wonder that laymen become up- 
set about its application in their 
local school systems. 

There are far too many educa- 
tors and laymen who interpret so- 
cial promotion to mean the annual 
movement of children from grade 
to grade with little or no effort be- 
ing expended by the child. This 
notion assumes that all a child 
need do is live for a year and he 
automatically advances a grade. 

The harm results because _re- 
sistance has grown to any promo- 
tional plan which suggests that the 
student did not “earn” his promo- 
tion. Social promotion, 100 percent 
promotion, continuous progress, and 
other such plans for grouping 
children are becoming suspect by 
the reactionaries who feel that only 
achievement of grade standards 
can serve as a sound basis for pro- 
A few have seized on one 
small aspect of attempts to in- 
dividualize instruction, labeled it 
“social promotion,” and made an 
unwarranted simplification of the 

many-sided process engagéd in by 
most schools in the education and 
classification of children. 

We need to examine the condi- 


motion. 
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tions out of which the social pro- 
motion concept grew. 

For a long time, the curriculum 
was a collection of subjects, with 
each subject subdivided into blocks 
or grade expectancies. Administra- 
tors and teachers then set arbitrary 
levels of achievement for each 
block, levels the child had to reach 
before moving on to the next high- 
er grade. These levels, arbitrary 
because no two schools interpreted 
them alike, were commonly known 
as grade standards. 

The literature of the early 
thirties is rife with accounts of the 
havoc caused by this concept. Fail- 
ure was common. It was not un- 
usual for 35 to 50 percent of a 
first grade to fail because of de- 
ficiency in formal reading. Success 
in study of one subject for an en- 
tire year hinged on a single exam- 
ination at the end of the year. It 
was common to find 11- to 13- 
year-old boys in the fourth grade. 
As could be expected, many chil- 
dren dropped out of school as soon 
as attendance laws permitted. 
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Several factors militated against 
this procedure. Money was one. 
School board members and other 
laymen began to realize that each 
failure meant additional expendi- 
ture of annual per-pupil cost to 
keep the child in school another 
vear. The board member more 
often than the educator raised the 
question whether this high rate of 
nonpromotion with accompanying 
added cost was necessary. 

Many experiments followed, par- 
ticularly with moving half of the 
declared failures to the next grade 
while the other half repeated the 
grade. The results of these experi- 
ments were clear—usually very 
little was gained by those repeating 
a grade. 

Another important factor help- 
ing to destroy the practice of 
uliatneibe nonpromotion was the 
growing interest in the child-study 
movement. Educators and research- 
ers in other disciplines were be- 
coming more familiar with chil- 
dren and childhood. New meanings 
were attached to child growth, de- 
velopment, maturation, and learn- 
ing. Few teachers or administra- 
tors escaped the interest and ex- 
citement of this study. 

As secondary-school education 
for all became a common goal, 
great concern developed for the 
number of children who dropped 
out of school before attaining this 
goal. In our continued mass ap- 
proach to educating young people 
with emphasis on facts to memo- 
rize, and failure for those who 
fell short of the set standards, we 
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showed our unreal outlook. (Statis- 
tics show that even today about 
half of our fifth graders and one- 
third of our ninth graders do not 
complete the twelfth grade.) 

Out of this grew an awareness 
that the child was something more 
than a receptacle for knowledge; 
that intelligence was something 
more than memorization. 

Most important of all, we learned 
that each child is an individual, 
that he learns at his own rate in 
his own way. A new concept 
of progress was indicated which 
would be consistent with our 
new understandings of the child. 
Administrative convenience would 
have to take second place. 


INDIVIDUAL ATTENTION 


Appreciating the fact that all 


children are unique, we are now 
attempting to individualize instruc- 
tion. Teaching must be rich and 
varied, the curriculum must be ad- 
justed to the individual so that 
instruction and content have sig- 
nificance to the life of each child. 
Each child must be placed where 
he can do his best. 

Grade standards are giving way 
to an emphasis on highest in- 
dividual achievement in terms of 
potential. Whereas grade standards 
caused undue pressures on the less 
able and were accompanied by low 
or failing reports, they permitted 
the more able to get by with little 
effort and yet receive high marks. 
The new approach offers challenge 
to all children of all capacities in 
terms of potential. Under this con- 
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cept, weaker pupils learn no less 
while the stronger pupils learn 
much more. 

School organization must be al- 
tered to agree with this concept. 
One aspect of this adjustment lies 
in implementing the conviction 
that, if a child is doing close to his 
best in terms of optimum men- 
tal, physical, emotional, and social 
placement, he should remain with 
his class. In no instance should he 
repeat work, for learning is con- 
tinuous. 

When a child is not achieving or 
growing to expected levels, it is for 
the principal and the teachers to 
plan to overcome the difficulties. 
In this process, the parents, educa- 
tional specialists, and the child are 
frequently involved. This is some- 
times called guidance promotion. 


It is predicated on the conviction 
that, given the proper conditions, 
children want to learn and will put 
forth great effort to realize their 
goals. 


CHIEF MERITS 


The continuous progress plan 
and the ungraded school have de- 
veloped from that background. The 
chief merits of these plans evolve 
out of the fact that they do not 
violate our understandings of chil- 
dren and the educative process. 

Unfortunately, some have fast- 
ened onto one small aspect of this 
total complex process and pop- 
ularized the term “social promo- 
tion.” The chief harm is that use 
of the term fosters in the mind 
the notion that pupils are promoted 


for no other reason than that of 
keeping them with their social 
group. 

Today we have a few vocal in- 
dividuals making an effort to have 
subject-matter mastery as the only 
criterion for promotion. High stand- 
ards again are the watchwords. All 
too few educators and fewer lay- 
men realize that standards, how- 
ever high, deal in minimums—what 
is the least achievement that will 
be accepted for promotion. This 
notion, as indicated earlier, puts 
undue pressure on children of low 
ability and allows the very able to 
move along with little effort. 

Teachers need to be clear in 
their understanding of the stand- 
ards position or we will succumb to 
its appeal. Once convinced by psy- 
chology that differences among 
children are normal, we can then 
proceed to estimate how they dif- 
fer and adjust the teaching-learning 
situation to take these differences 
into account. When this is done, 
adjustment to the child’s potential 
is possible. 

Certainly, the understandings 
and procedures involved in help- 
ing each child to achieve near his 
capacity is not the simple, un- 
thinking process often associated 
with “social promotion.” Many 
good teachers across this country 
are already doing an excellent job 
of challenging and teaching the in- 
dividual child within the context of 
what has been described and ap- 
proved here. We can help by dis- 
pensing with the misnomer that 
gives a false label to their work. @ 
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What Are the Basic Goals? 


The Junior-High School of the Future 


JEAN Gramps, CLARENCE NOYCE, FRANKLIN PATTERSON, 
and JOHN ROBERTSON 


In The Junior-High School We Need 


— is speculation resulting 
from the current re-examination of 
educational philosophy and_prac- 
tice that perhaps too few students 
emerge from junior-high school to- 
day adequately equipped with the 
characteristics and attitudes con- 
cerning them and their world, and 
the mastery of basic skills of in- 
quiry and study, that we believe 
should result from junior-high- 
school experience. 

The demands of the future dic- 
tate that today’s practices be im- 
proved. Our young people need an 
educational program geared to the 
demands and opportunities of to- 
morrow. With that premise, we 
suggest here what the junior-high 
school of the future should be. 

The junior-high school must con- 
tinue, above all else, to recognize 
the development of democratic 
values as its central commitment, 
in every instructional area and on 
the part of all personnel. Lacking 
such values, our young people 
might become aimless robots an- 
swering to any master. 

Research indicates that second- 
ary education thus far has exerted 
relatively little impact on the 
values of young people. If values 
are to be affected by educational 
experience, such experience must 
exert its effect before the senior- 
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high-school years. Adolescence is 
an age of reorganization and re- 
direction, yet evidently education 
concerns itself very little with these 
phenomenons. 

We believe that the school in a 
democratic society must provide 
guidance and deliberate help to 
young people as they search for 
values. The junior-high school of 
the future deliberately will bring 
young people into situations in 
which they can explore, discuss, 
and face up to the confusions 
and contradictions of values and 
the unparalleled opportunities that 
characterize the world in which 
they live. 

Subject-matter content will be 
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reorganized in terms of the value- 
building orientation of the junior- 
high school. For instance, some 
persons hold that the level of tele- 
vision programming is a direct re- 
sult of lack of education in taste 
and discrimination. Yet, today’s 
adults were once in our schools. 
What was done to help them select 
wisely and to listen and watch 
with discrimination? 

In social studies, additional use 
will be made of commercial mass 
media. The object will be to ex- 
amine the various media as major 
social phenomenons, guiding and 
educating all in developing taste, 
intelligent buying practices, and 
enlightened attitudes, as well as 
for the educational content. 


EXPERIMENTS NEEDED 


In the future, the junior-high 


school should rely on a_ basic 
policy of experimental develop- 
ment of the instructional program. 
So far as we know now or can 
predict, there are no permanent 
answers regarding what constitutes 
the best education. We can be sure 
of continuing change requiring a 
fundamental and continuing will- 
ingness to experiment. Experimen- 
tation implies careful study and re- 
search. Continual study, revision, 
and research must be a_ built-in 
part of the junior-high school of 
the future. Only through such 
means can quality education be 
assured through the changing years. 

The junior-high school of the 
future should wake continually to 
improve time arrangements for 
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effective learning and_ teaching. 
Quality of learning in most cur- 
riculum areas could be improved if 
time allotments could be more 
flexible. A longer school day would 
permit such adjustments. Within 
the available schedule, blocks of 
time should be used more exten- 
sively than at present. Periods of 
instruction and study should vary 
in length according to the needs of 
learning and instruction, and not 
be restricted by the traditional in- 
flexible period-schedules now com- 
mon. 

In many metropolitan areas, 
youngsters have few opportuni- 
ties ion wholesome activities after 
school. Part of the trouble may be 
that school closes too early. Lab- 
oratories, libraries, and other spe- 
cial facilities are out of bounds 
after school closes, causing a waste 
of expensive space and a loss of 
precious educational opportunities. 
By adding time to the instructional 
day, the school’s facilities can be 
used more fully, and students can 
have a richer and less hurried edu- 
cational experience. 

Extending the school year is es- 
sential for similar The 
traditional summer vacation is ob- 
solete. Vacations should be provid- 
spaced throughout the 
school year. The longer school 
year permits the total instructional 
program to be enriched. 

The instructional process should 
be planned explicitly for the junior- 
high-school years. If young people 
are to examine, study, and develop 
articulate democratic values in the 


reasons. 


ed_ but 
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junior-high school, and if these 
are to be years of exploration and 
discovery in terms of self, voca- 
tional, and life goals, then the 
instructional processes must be 
geared to these purposes. The 
read-recite-quiz approach will not 


do. The emphasis must be on dis- 


covery, determining what consti- 
tues a fact or an opinion, on 
discrimination of sources of infor- 
mation and their relative reliability, 
and on the process of problem 
solving. 


SHOULD BE UNGRADED 


The junior-high school of the 
future should be an ungraded in- 
stitution. Today it is recognized 
that many students cannot be class- 
ified readily by grade levels. In the 


future, students will be assigned 
to courses on the basis of interests, 
achievement, and need. Grade 
level designations will be omitted 
in certain areas. Instead, subject- 
matter sequences will be devel- 
oped and students will be assigned 
on an individual basis. The various 
rates of physical, social, and intel- 
lectual maturation among junior- 
high school students constantly 
emphasizes the need for individual 
treatment and adaptations appro- 
priate for the age must be made. 
Essential to an ungraded organ- 
ization is the concept that in- 
dividuals will remain in school for 
a longer or shorter length of time 
according to the individual situa- 
tion. A rigid three-year program in 
the junior-high school is to deny 
what we know about adolescent 
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development. A better and highly 
possible situation is one where 
some students may move into jun- 
ior high at a younger age. They 
may stay longer to be on a devel- 
opmental par with their age-mates 
or may continue to progress rap- 
idly. Others, who need extensive 
remedial work, may remain in 
junior high longer than three years. 

The junior-high school of the 
future should incorporate routines 
and patterns that encourage civility 
in living. No one can be hungrier 
than a growing adolescent, yet to- 
day’s junior-high school is organi- 
zed as though students had no 
stomachs. We should give sym- 
pathetic attention to the physical 
requirements which indicate a need 
for a lunch period of at least 45 
minutes and a morning and after- 
noon food break. 

The school we need will operate 
without bells or buzzers shatter- 
ing the air at the beginning and 
end of instruction. Already some 
schools have demonstrated success- 
ful elimination of the clanging 
bell that symbolizes, among other 
things to voung people, the nerv- 
ous way they are shunted from one 
activity to another. It is a simple 
matter to gear the central time 
control to electronic tapes and fill 
the school with music when it is 
time to move about. 

Today, individual maturity and 
serenity are hard to achieve. Yet, 
aesthetic and creative 
experience help to make life more 
meaningful and more manageable. 
Future junior-high-school students 


awareness 
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should be provided with an abund- 
ance of aesthetic and creative ex- 
periences. 

Aesthetic considerations must be 
a basic part of physical planning 
in new construction of junior-high 
schools, This trend is already evi- 
dent in many of the newer schools, 
some of which are beautifully 
planned, constructed, and land- 
scaped. Good music will be heard 
in cafeterias, home economics, and 
art rooms. Students will play a part 
in designing and caring for the 
grounds, taking pride and joy in 
the grass and flowers they help to 
cultivate. 

Allied to this will be instruction 
in avocational fields of art, music, 
and crafts. The purpose here will 
be to give each student a sense of 


the joy of creation in some medium 


congenial to him, an experience 
that can truly enrich his life. 

In the future, the junior-high 
school should provide extended 
guidance for all students. Many 
fateful decisions are made during 
adolescence—to go to college, to 
leave school, to prepare for a voca- 
tion. Youngsters need all the help 
that trained personnel can give 
them. In the future, the personnel 
should be available, prepared, and 
the school organized so that there 
is time for testing, conferring, and 
following through with counseling 
on both school and out-of-school 
problems. 

Both the administrative and the 
teaching staff in the junior-high 
school of tomorrow should be more 
effective. Just as we recognize that 


students have different talents and 
strengths, so we must recognize 
that adults have different levels of 
skills and talents. The teaching 
staff should be given appropri- 
ate differentiated assignments. One 
may be an excellent lecturer, an- 
other equally skillful with individ- 
uals. The assumption that all teach- 
ers or all administrators can do all 
things well must be forsaken. 
When assignments are made in 
terms of what the teacher or ad- 
ministrator can do well, frustration 
will diminish, staff morale will rise, 
and the students will profit. 

Gaining knowledge, skill, and 
understanding are the basic goals 
for junior-high-school _ students. 
Knowledge must be meaningful; 
skills must relate to use; and under- 
standing needs a foundation in 
reasoned and disciplined thought. 

The preceding proposals are de- 
signed to accomplish these pur- 
poses by providing a situation in 
which skills are put to work, 
which facts learned have cad: 
in terms of pupils’ understanding, 
and in which knowledge relates to 
the values by which the students 
and adults live. 

In such a setting, the tools of 
learning will have immediate sig- 
nificance and value. School will be 
an adventure which is increasingly 
selfmotivated and selfdirected. The 
school of the future will thus capi- 
talize on the urge of adolescents to 
reach toward independence and 
selfdiscovery and the achievement 
of a_ well-ordered and creative 
life. 
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A Trend Away from Coercion 


Advice to Voluntary Coordinating Agencies 


M. M. CHAMBERS 


In Voluntary Statewide Coordination in Public Higher Education 


—! N the developing world of 
science and learning, should a uni- 
versity move with the vision, alert- 
ness, speed, and grace of a hawk, 
or should it be like a wing-clipped 
domestic fowl in a henyard en- 
closed with chickenwire? 

A distant administrative bu- 
reaucracy superimposed over the 
university's governing board with 
power to veto its planning and its 
budgets inevitably clips the univer- 
sitv’s wings. And a superinstitu- 
tional authority confines a univer- 
sity with chickenwire. 

A reasonable degree of statewide 
coordination must be achieved and 
maintained because taxpayers and 
legislators rightly demand it. But 
need it be achieved, or, indeed, 
can it be accomplished, by “pass- 
ing a law’—by mandatory, coer- 
cive, compulsory methods? Why 
not by means of voluntary liaison 
and cooperation among the institu- 
tions? 

In brief, there are three main 
ways in which different states have 
sought to accomplish the continu- 
ing correlation of the services, 
functions, and financing of several 
higher educational institutions in 
their confines with a view toward 
the closest approach to a statewide 
system characterized by a desir- 
able diversity, accessibility, effici- 
ency, and quality: 
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Consolidation, by abolishing all 
or several institutional governing 
boards and placing the institutions 
under the control of a single state- 
wide governing board. 

Compulsory coordination, where- 
by all existing governing boards 
are left undisturbed except that a 
new board without the respon- 
sibility of operating any institution 
or system is superimposed as an 
agency of coordination with man- 
datory or at least persuasive pow- 
ers. 

Voluntary coordination, where- 
in the several governing boards 
and presidents have, on their own 
initiative, formed a statewide or- 
ganization through which they ac- 
complish such primary functions 
as continuing studies of the state- 
wide system, fiscal analysis, agree- 
ments regarding initiation of new 
services and _ discontinuance of 
others, and formulating finance 
proposals for seeking state appro- 
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priations which all the boards and 
presidents can support. 

Conclusive evidence as to the 
relative merits of the three meth- 
ods is nearly impossible to unearth. 
Efforts to evaluate the methods 
consist mainly of intelligent theo- 
rizing by political scientists, which 
may be persuasive, but actually 
proves nothing. Of the three meth- 
ods, vehankary coordination has 
been the least studied and the least 
publicized. 

It is my belief, stemming from 
a study of the nationwide pageant 
of the last 20 years, that there is 
a trend away from coercion. If my 
observation is correct, then the de- 
velopment of this trend is a major 
event of the mid-twentieth cen- 


tury, and may well mark a turning- 
point of historic significance in the 


evolution of optimum relations be- 
tween state governments and state 
universities, 
Traditionally 
state university or 
regarded as only an element in a 
routine department of state govern- 
Primarily is a “develop- 
mental arm of society,” dealing 
with developing society's most 
promising human resources as the 
advancing the na- 


and correctly, a 
college is not 


ment. 


best means of 
tional well-being and security, of 
elevating the total culture. 
Recognizing the paramountcy of 
these functions, states such as 
California, Michigan, Minnesota, 
and others have conferred on the 
principal universities a status ‘of 
constitutional independence, sep- 
arate from and coordinate with the 


three traditional branches of state 
government. Is it accident or coin- 
cident that the universities of those 
states are among the most re- 
nowned in all the world? 

The supreme consideration is 
that the state universities be al- 
lowed to proceed with their work 
with latitude for selfdirection on 
the part of their governing boards, 
presidents, and faculties, in the 
service of the people of the states. 


GUIDEPOSTS FOR THE FUTURE 


What advice can be given to 
voluntary coordinating agencies 
that are set up to achieve correla- 
tion? Events of the past seem to 
indicate a few guideposts for the 
future: 

Let the agency of voluntary co- 
ordination take itself seriously, 
with due respect for the weight of 
its task. It could possibly be that 
this form of organization might be 
the savior of diversity and auton- 
academic freedom and 

excellence in public 


omy and 
ever-rising 
higher education. 

Emphasize research—fact-finding 
and honest and thoughtful inter- 
pretation. Not research that never 
goes beyond confidential docu- 
ments undisclosed except in execu- 
sessions, but research that is 
in reports accessible to 
the public, with the findings not 
merely published, but also pub- 
licized by releases to the press and 
to public relations writers. 

Let the agency also publicize 
itself—let the whole world know 
that it exists, why it exists, what 


tive 
published 
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its purposes are, what some of its 
achievements are, and what some 
of its hopes may be. 

Find means of establishing and 
maintaining a permanent central 
office and staff. This much is cer- 
tain. There are many questions 
about the optimum structure and 
organization of the staff, not to be 
decided dogmatically, but get an 
office and staff. 

The choice between staff work- 
ers who are residents of the state 
and connected with one or an- 
other of the institutions represent- 
ed in the agency, on the one hand, 
and those brought in from outside 
the state and wholly unconnected 
with its institutions may depend on 
local circumstances, but, at least in 
theory, the latter choice has an 
edge. 

As to the type of qualifications 

be sought in the director, the 
“big executive’ who has had ex- 
perience in management of large 
affairs may have some initial ad- 
vantage in gaining the respectful 
attention of legislators, the press, 
and the public, but equally es- 
sential are the qualities’ which 


characterize a man experienced in 
conducting and directing research 
and in writing lucid, truthful, con- 
vincing, and attractive reports. 


Foster and maintain the state- 
wide viewpoint. What is the great- 
est good for the greatest number? 
Encourage statewide (interinstitu- 
tional) citizens’ committees for 
education beyond the high school, 
associations of parents of students, 
even statewide associations of alum- 
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ni whose focus is on the state- 
wide system as well as on their 
respective alma maters. 

Accept partnerships with the 
state federation of women’s clubs, 
the state unit of the association of 
university women, the state as- 
sociation of manufacturers, the 
state labor councils, the state or- 
ganization of farmers, the state 
chamber of commerce, whenever 
possible without sacrifice of prin- 
ciple. These are strong allies. The 
people—all the people—eventually 
decide the fate of institutions. 

Accord suitable primacy to the 
topmost reaches of advanced grad- 
uate study and research, as repre- 
sented by the principal state uni- 
versity. The higher levels merit 
special encouragement, and _ the 
fact that they are relatively much 
costlier than the lower levels needs 
to be understood. Every state sys- 
tem needs to thrust upward its top- 
most point. This is the frontier. 

Recognize the principle of wider 
accessibility of facilities for educa- 
tion for the first two years beyond 
high school, either through numer- 
ous local public junior colleges, or 
through two-year branches of the 
state universities, or through a 
combination of these. Immediate 
post-high-school educational _op- 
portunities should embrace “col- 
lege-parallel” courses preparing for 
transfer to four-year colleges; 
“technical institute” courses _pre- 
paring for jobs in semiprofessional, 
subprofessional, and technical oc- 
cupations; and cultural and voca- 
tional courses for adults. ° 





To Help the Gifted 
Common Elements of Effective 
Learning Environments. 


GERTRUDE M. LEwIs 


In Educating the More Able Children in Grades Four, Five, and Six 


Pe of educa- 
tional opportunities for the more 
able children has captured the at- 
tention of the public. In response 
to this interest, a study was under- 
taken by the author to analyze a 
few characteristics of the more able 
children and to report on some 
school programs judged effective 
for these students. Since environ- 
ment is a vital factor in a learning 
situation, the study attempted to 
identify some common elements 
pervading effective learning envi- 
ronments in programs now in op- 
eration for the more able students. 

In almost every school and class- 
room visited, the observer noted a 
dynamic quality of excitement. 
Children, principals, and teachers 
were busy about things they be- 
lieved to be important. 

Looking for the cause of this in- 
tellectual excitement, the observer 
realized that in spite of differences 
in organization there were common 
elements in the environment, the 
administration, the teaching, in- 
structional materials, classroom ar- 
rangement, and the children’s ac- 
tivities. An interrelationship always 
seemed present, indicating that 
eagerness or activity in any one 
area apparently set off a chain re- 
action. 
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Without attempting to analyze 
all the work of the principals, it 
was evident that, whether man or 
woman, each was a person and 
educator in his own right, capable 
of managing an energetic institu- 
tion with an eye for every element, 
human or material, that was a part 
of it, but with major focus on the 
education of children. Each princi- 
pal served as a key professional 
person, ensuring that all school 
services were administered to the 
children’s advantage, and encour- 
aging the teachers to provide for 
the growth of individual children. 

When visiting a classroom, the 
principal entered into the spirit of 
whatever was going on and asked 
the teachers now and then whether 
they needed help. He took pride in 
exhibiting the accomplishments of 
both children and teachers. He in- 
vited close staff cooperation. 

Each principal served as a warm, 
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friendly host in the school. Not 
only did the visitor feel this, but 
so did the children. In one school, 
a disheveled eight-year-old redhead 
entered the principal’s office just 
to say, “Morning, Mr. M 

“He comes in every morning,” 
Mr. M........ said. “I guess he needs 
a man’s attention. He doesn’t have 
a father.” 

Apparently Mr. M ’s pat 
on his back helped to start the day 
right for the boy. 

Each principal showed this per- 
sonal interest in the children, often 
greeting them by their first names, 
and his questions to the teachers 
revealed familiarity with the chil- 
dren’s progress and conditions af- 
fecting their progress. 


THE TEACHERS 


As for the teachers, there were 
great differences in personality and 
appearance, but certain similar 
characteristics in the way they 
worked with children became ap- 
parent. 

The teacher’s friendly, under- 
standing approach seemed to put 
the children at ease and invited an 
active, thoughtful attitude toward 
the work. Usually the teacher spoke 
encouragingly, but when a child 
showed signs of getting out of 
hand, he quietly called attention 
directly to the work to be done. 

Creativity and spontaneity 

marked the teaching. New prob- 
lems were sought for children to 
explore; new ways of expression 
were welcomed. The teachers did 
not take over and do the creative 
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thinking themselves, nor did they 
set a teaching pace so fast that the 
children could not take time to 
think and express ideas. They 
changed pace to let the children 
move ahead. 

The teachers took the children 
seriously, courteously, and with in- 
tegrity. “Let’s do it together” was 
the invitation for the children to 
offer ideas. The ideas were wel- 
comed without the customary ac- 
cepted or rejected signals—the nod, 
the smile, the frown, the terse 
statement. All ideas were weighed 
reflectively by children and teach- 
er for their worth in advancing the 
thinking or the doing. 

Most of the teachers liked and 
respected both children and sub- 
ject matter and wanted to bring 
the two together. They appeared 
to be well informed, at times even 
masters of certain subject-matter 
areas. They were not infallible. Not 
knowing seemed to be no disgrace. 
Instead, if the interest or need was 
high, teacher and children together 
took steps to find out what they 
needed to know. 

The teachers showed full respect 
for the traditionally recognized 
academic fundamentals and dis- 
played insight into how children 
acquire these fundamentals. Also, 
the children met situations that 
called for the use of skills in the 
fundamentals. Yet, the teachers 
seemed to understand the unity or 
relatedness of knowledge and were 
not disturbed but actually wel- 
comed transgressing subject-matter 
boundaries. 
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The teachers showed concern, 
too, for social fundamentals. Many 
acts of the teachers seemed to be 
aimed at helping the children de- 
velop positive perceptions of them- 
selves, and of how they, as individ- 
uals and as groups, influence their 
own lives and the world around 
them. The teachers helped the 
children clarify thought and action 
patterns which are controlled by 
deep-lying, seldom-changed _atti- 
tudes. 

To the observer, long experi- 
enced in all sorts of schools, the 
abundance and adaptability of re- 
sources available to the more able 
students was impressive. Reading 
and laboratory materials, special 
opportunities, consultant help, field 
trips—all were available or readily 
secured. 

Located in the classrooms or in 
the library or materials center were 
books needed for current and an- 
ticipated studies. Several levels of 
dictionaries, several sets of refer- 
ence books or encyclopedias, and 
supplementary related fiction were 
likewise on hand. Reading material 
of a leisure type was available to 
stir the child’s imagination along 
many lines of interest and to give 
him pleasure. Usually the class had 
news magazines and a newspaper. 

The laboratory materials were 
equally impressive, containing all 
manner of visual aids, demonstra- 
tion devices, and materials de- 
signed to involve the children di- 
rectly with the physical properties 
related to the subject matter and 
specific learning experience. 


EDUCATION: DIGEST 


Contributing to the environment 
were special provisions for oppor- 
tunities to explore special interests 
in many areas. Several schools had 
clubs in science, music, health, lit- 
erature, dramatics, creative dance, 
foreign language, and many other 
activities. Specialists were avail- 
able to supplement the teacher’s 
efforts. Here and there, the ob- 
server saw evidence of people from 
the community being invited to 
contribute to a study. 

A particularly striking element 
in the environment was the physi- 
cal classroom arrangement. Ma- 
neuverability to accomodate func- 
tion seemed to be the watchword 
in furniture. Movable furniture 
permitted arrangement to suit the 
immediate need. Frequently, the 
children’s flat-topped desks were 
pulled together to improvise large 
smooth tables. Later, the children 
carried their chairs to form small 


groups with the teacher. 

Extensive shelves and wall stor- 
age provided ample and accessible 
space for reading and laboratory 
materials related to some current 


study. Supplementary materials 
were wheeled in and out on mobile 
units. Wide window ledges, extra 
tables, filing cabinets, and a stor- 
age closet were all available to dis- 
play work or to store work in prog- 
ress. 

And ever present was the atmos- 
phere created by a group of peo- 
ple, each genuinely _ interested, 
each doing his best, and all ele- 
ments present, both human and 
material, encouraging him. ° 
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Some Generalizations from Research 


Grouping: What Have We Learned? 


Maurice J. Easu 


In Educational Leadership 


of te functions of research, as 
far as grouping practices in a de- 
mocracy are concerned, is to un- 
cover those practices which are 
supportive to developing demo- 
cratic personalities and to expose 
for what they are those practices 
which are inimical to democratic 
processes. Any research approach 
which wilfully ignores this value 
orientation may participate, how- 
ever unconsciously, in injury to a 
social order which has promoted 
the selfdevelopment of the individ- 
ual more than any comparable sys- 
tem in history. 

Bruno — Bettleheim 
mays out this road to destruction 
in his article, “The Ignored Lesson 
of Anne Frank” (Harpers, Novem- 
ber 1960). In concentration camps 
and in civil life, many Jewish peo- 
ple of Germany willingly partici- 
pated in fashioning their own de- 
struction by suppressing their 
strong value orientation while co- 
operating with the Nazis, that they 
might for a brief time remain phys- 


succinctly 


ically comfortable. They divorced 


means from ends in their imme- 
diate lives, removing themselves 
from the realities of the dreadful 
consequences of their practices. 
Witnessing the reaction of many 
educators to basically discrimina- 
tory practices in the school causes 
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speculation whether the same com- 
mitment to a comfortable illusion 
obtained by separating means from 
ends is not involved in some of 
the present school practices. 

It is imperative that sanctioned 
grouping practices are those which 
will support the development of 
democratic behavior and encour- 
age individual development. This 
writer is concerned with develop- 
ing some generalizations which are 
supported by research findings and 
to give some guidance in group- 
ing. The generalizations are under 
three major headings: Ability 
grouping and achievement, group- 
ing and personal and social devel- 
opment, and areas of needed re- 
search. 

Ability grouping, sometimes er- 
roneously referred to as homoge- 
neous grouping, customarily places 
children in a class according to 
standardized tests scores. One pri- 
mary motivation for practicing 
ability grouping has been the as- 
sumption that children, especially 
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bright children, learn more if they 
are grouped according to ability 
and taught separately. How valid 
is this assumption? Research find- 
ings seem to support the following 
generalizations: 

Ability grouping in itself does 
not produce improved achievement 
in children. Improved achievement 
results from manipulation of com- 
plex factors involving curriculum 
adaptation, teaching methods, ma- 
terials, ability of the teacher to re- 
late to children, and other subtle 
variables. 

Recent research evidence seems 
to indicate that ability grouping 
may be detrimentai to children in 
the average and lower ability 
groups. This is contrary to state- 
ments on the effects of ability 
groupings on achievement that ap- 
pear in summaries of earlier re- 
search. Recent research shows that 
children of lesser ability do appear 
to suffer from the deprivation of 
intellectual stimulation when iso- 
lated from brighter children. Con- 
versely, the brighter children do 
not appear to suffer when left with 
the average and lower ability stu- 
dents, at least through the elemen- 
tary school. 

Ability grouping at an early age 
seems to favor unduly the place- 
ment of children from the higher 
socioeconomic class in higher abil- 
ity groups. These children do not 
necessarily benefit, at least in ele- 
mentary and beginning junior-high 
grades, from the increased academ- 
ic diet. | 

Available research (it is meag- 


er) does not support the prevalent 
assumption that college achieve- 
ment is improved by ability group- 
ing in high school. Rather, im- 
proved achievement in colleges as 
the result of high-school training is 
a function of many complex fac- 
tors. 


SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 


With the advent of ability 
grouping as a major instructional 
procedure, a major concern among 
thoughtful educators is the influ- 
ence that ability grouping may 
have on personal and social de- 
velopment. The question is: Does 
ability grouping militate against 
personal development (especially 
development of a healthy selfcon- 
cept) and social development of 
children? Research findings appear 
to indicate that the answer is yes. 

Evidence is fairly conclusive 
that grouping practices can assist 
in developing social situations’ that 
influence the student’s selfpercep- 
tion, his sense of dignity and 
worth, and his attitudes toward 
other children. Grouping practices 
should be concerned with further- 
ing establishment of social climates ~ 
that will encourage intellectual, so- 
cial, and personal development of 
every child without detrimental ef- 
fects on individual children. 

Grouping practices are signifi- 
cant factors in establishing a teach- 
ing-learning situation whereby chil- 
dren can acquire the general skills 
and abilities all citizens in a de- 
mocracy need. This means that stu- 
dents need opportunities to work 
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in common purpose with a wide 
range of individuals. Separating 
students on the basis of ability re- 
duces the opportunity for exposure 
to a broad range of ethnic and cul- 
tural differences in the society. 

Pressures to institute certain 
grouping practices in our schools 
represent pervasive social problems 
in our culture. Educators need to 
be doubly alert that the schools are 
not utilizing grouping practices 
which assist in maintaining and 
promoting social and racial biases. 

The solutions to the broad prob- 
lems of learning are probably not 
to be realized in some scheme of 
ability grouping. The classroom 
teacher is the key to what happens 
in any instructional group. Group- 
ing can assist a teacher in attain- 
ment of desirable education ob- 
jectives, but grouping practices are 
in no sense a substitute for teacher 
competence. | 


NEEDED RESEARCH 


There is a great need for more 
and better research in every area 
of grouping. Unfortunately, many 
of the current “studies” reported 
are not predicated on acceptable 
research design. It would seem that 
the research design must take into 
account such factors as: learning 
in its broadest sense, longitudinal 
achievement data, pupils’ attitudes 
and values, influence of group in- 
teraction, and differences in teach- 
ers’ classroom performance. The 
following are but a few areas 
where research is needed: 

There are differences in the 
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problems of grouping as they are 
encountered in the elementary and 
secondary school. Both areas need 
attention in our concern for 
strengthening our society. 

Another problem concerns that 
vast number of children who, be- 
cause of their underprivileged en- 
vironment, have been called dis- 
advantaged. There is some evi- 
dence that cultural deprivation be- 
gins to exact its toll as early as the 
age of three. A fruitful research 
area might be the suggestion 
that these culturally disadvantaged 
children start school two years 
earlier to compensate for the intel- 
lectual impoverishment they suffer. 

A third problem, which lies at 
the very heart of the instructional 
process, and one which will take 
considerable professional courage 
on the part of many to face, is a 
need for an exploration of the rea- 
sons for the popularity of ability 
grouping among our teachers and 
administrators: Despite evidence 
that ability grouping is woefully 
inadequate in reducing to any 
great extent academic differences 
of more than one variable, a large 
segment of the profession seems 
firmly committed to practicing abil- 
ity grouping. 

A fourth problem in which more 
research is needed is in the area 
of creativity. Recent researchers in 
these areas are raising questions 
as to whether present grouping 
procedures do not actually discrim- 
inate against creative children in 
favor of their docile and/or con- 
forming peers. ° 





Principles, Practices, 
and Conclusions 


Ten Years of 


Educational Television 


In The Uses of Television 


in Education. 


/ still in its in- 
fancy, television has already had 
such an impact on our society and 
shown such promise of value that 
all educators must face the ques- 
tion, “What can this medium mean 
for the extension and improvement 
of education?” 

The question must be explored 
in the light of evidence developed 
in the last decade. From that evi- 
dence, the following principles may 
be safely accepted as bases for the 
planning and use of television in 
education: 

Television is an important in- 
strument for teaching and learning 
at all levels: elementary, second- 
arv, higher, and adult. 

Television is a medium of com- 
munication, not a new method of 
teaching and learning. It permits 
many variations in the teaching 
and learning process, but its effec- 
tive use is based on the same fun- 
damental psychological principles 
which apply to all successful proc- 
esses of learning. The attitudes of 


the learner and the results of teach- 
ing are as certain to be affected by 
the quality of instruction and its 
adaptation to the needs and mo- 
tivations of the learner as in con- 
ventional instruction. 

Students can learn as well where 
television is used by the teacher as 
in the conventional classroom situa- 
tion; frequently, they can learn 
better. 

Proper use of television provides 
new incentives for students to as- 
sume more responsibility for learn- 
ing. 

Television is not a selfcontained 
educational entity, but an instru- 
ment which is significant only in 
the particular educational context 
in which it is employed. 

Optimum realization of televi- 
sion’s potential can result only from 
the integration of the teaching 
arts, the graphic arts, and the elec- 
tronics communication process. 

Television can improve the total 
instruction program. 

Effective television teaching de- 
mands more preparation and the 
assistance of more specialized per- 
sonnel than does conventional in- 
struction. 

Successful use of television im- 
poses responsibility for, and high- 
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lights the necessity of, cooperation 
among administrators, teachers, and 
other specialized personnel. 

Television is such a_ versatile, 
dynamic, and new medium that its 
educational use not only encour- 
ages but demands a continuous 
appraisal of ways in which it is or 
may be utilized. 

Television provides new and bet- 
ter ways of relating the activities 
of pupils, teachers, and parents and 
of making the community more 
aware of educational processes and 
needs. 

Appreciation of the values of 
television as an educational me- 
dium increases in proportion to ex- 
perience with its proper uses. 


DIFFERENT PRACTICES 


During the last decade, a num- 
ber of different practices in regard 
to the organization, administration, 
teaching, facilities, and financing of 
educational television have been 
used successfully. No one combin- 
ation of practices can be recom- 
mended as a model. The following 
‘are some present practices which 
have proved valuable in at least 
one community. 

In a particular institution, the 
policies and procedures for educa- 
tional television are administered 
by either a board, an executive ad- 
ministrator, a faculty committee, 
or an individual director. 

The functional responsibility is 
organized as a separate depart- 
ment on a level with other aca- 
demic departments; as part of an- 
other department, such as journal- 
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ism, audio-visual, or information 
services; or as an administrative 
unit with access to all departments. 

The instructional staff is usually 
selected from those who volunteer 
for the duty. Selection is made 
after auditions or tryouts before 
cameras. The teacher is usually 
paid by released time (release from 
two regular classroom periods for 
one television period is common), 
extra pay, or by providing clerical 
help. 

Frequently teaching-teams plan 
the content of a lesson or demon- 
stration and the technique of pre- 
sentation to assure its integration 
into the classroom lesson plan. A 
teaching-team is composed of a 
studio teacher and a _ classroom 
teacher, a group of three or more 
teachers, or a teacher and members 
of a production staff. 

The special preparation of studio 
and classroom teachers for educa- 
tional television is secured by 
learning on the job or by attending 
the special workshops that are of- 
fered by colleges and universities. 

Production facilities are in a per- 
manent television studio equipped 
with cameras, lights, and film and 
video-tape recording equipment, or 
a mobile television unit in a field 
or laboratory situation. Sometimes 
it may be a television camera in a 
regular classroom. 

The production practices are 
varied and numerous. A typical 
presentation would be rather com- 
plex. In addition to the teacher, 
there would be two cameramen, an 
audio man, a video control man, a 
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“floor man” to assist the teacher 
with materials and timing, and a 
production director to supervise 
the entire presentation. At the oth- 
er end of the scale, a simple opera- 
tion would be a single individual 
using a remote control camera. The 
lesson may be transmitted live di- 
rectly to the students or it may be 
recorded on film or tape for de- 
layed or repeated use. 

Methods of financing educa- 
tional television vary. In some com- 
munities the board of education 
makes a contribution to an educa- 
tional station of a set amount per 
year per pupil within viewing 
range of the station. Some com- 
munities solicit funds in the same 
way that social agencies seek funds 
from the public or seek founda- 
tion financial support. Other fi- 
nance methods include charging 
tuition for credit-hearing courses 
and accepting contributions from 
business and industry for special- 
ized courses. 

A careful examination of the first 
decade of educational television 
leads to a number of conclusions. 
It is certain, for example, that tele- 
vision is being used successfully 
as an educational tool at all age 
levels. It is clear that students can 
learn as well as in a conventional 
situation. It is clear that adminis- 


TV Helps Education 


trators at all levels of education 
should study the ways in which 
television can be used as an im- 
portant medium of education. 

Educational television is not 
likely to cause technological un- 
employment. It may, however, re- 
sult in some modification of the 
traditional role of the _ teacher, 
especially the teacher in a self- 
contained classroom who has not 
been accustomed to cooperating 
with a librarian and an audio- 
visual-aids department. 

Most teachers adapt themselves 
readily and successfully to the use 
of television as a learning-teaching 
medium. But they do need to have 
the opportunity to become ac- 
quainted with the advantages of 
the medium. 

The benefits resulting from the 
use of television tend to relate di- 
rectly to the faculty investment of 
time and interest in planning. 

Television is useful in educa- 
tion in many different ways. It 
makes possible important improve- 
ments in the curriculum of small 
schools; it is a useful supplement 
to instruction in large schools. 

The values of television in edu- 
cation which have been demon- 
strated to date make continuing 
broad experimentation urgent and 
even imperative. e 


THE note from the parent read: “Please give Johnny some 
school work to do at home for the next few nights. Our 
television set is broken and we can’t get it fixed for about 
a week.”—Mrs. Joy Adams in NEA Journal. 
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A Real Community School Program 


Lights Are On in Flint’s Schools 


WALTER MACPEEK 


In Scouting 


ok T is a custom in many com- 
munities across our nation that 
students and teachers leave the 
school building in late afternoon, 
and the schools are dark and 
locked by night. That is not the 
case in Flint, Michigan, an indus- 
trial city near Detroit. When night 
comes to Flint, the schools are 
lighted, the doors unlocked, and 
the people come in. 

The figures tell the success story. 
Some 37,000 children use Flint’s 
41 community schools in the day- 
time; 52,000 children and adults 
use the schools at night. 

Flint’s successful community 
school program grew out of a 
chance meeting of a wealthy in- 
dustrialist and a schoolman in the 
depression year of 1935. The de- 
pression had hit Flint hard. 

Charles S. Mott, a director of 
General Motors, met Frank Man- 
ley, director of physical education 
of the Flint school system. Mott 
had served as Flint’s mayor for 
three terms, and as his friendship 
with Manley developed they often 
talked about their city, its educa- 
tional system, and its youth. When 
Mott asked Manley, “You'd like to 
build some boys’ clubs, I suppose?” 
the answer was, “Nod! I'd like to 
unlock the doors of the dozens we 
already have.” 

As a result of their discussion, 
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Mott made a donation to the Flint 
Board of Education to keep five 
school buildings open from 4 to 
9 p.m. for a trial period. Manley 
and Mott observed the trial period. 
The community response was good, 
the trial period successful, and the 
Mott Foundation was established 
with Frank Manley as director to 
work closely with the Board of 
Education to develop educational 
and recreational programs for the 
entire city. Thus, in the midst of 
the depression, the foundation led 
the people of Flint to use their 
schools on a community basis in 
helping themselves. 

Today, the community school 
concept as practiced in Flint has 
become a model for the nation. An 
average of 100 persons visit Flint 
each week to observe how that 
city’s schools function as education- 
al and recreational centers for the 
entire community. And for the 
past three years education leaders 
have traveled to Flint to attend 
community school clinics so that 
they could return to their own 
communities and assist in establish- 
ing similar programs. 
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Advice to Young College Teachers 
The Academic Con-Men 


FRANCIS J. KERINS 
In The Journal of Higher Education 
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( VENTUALLY there comes to 
the average college teacher a dis- 
heartening awareness of his own 
limitations. Visions of transforming 
society and shaking the world of 
thought fade in the harsh glare of 
advancing years. And one realizes 
that he not ‘only is not yet, but also 
never will be, a truly creative 
thinker or outstanding scholar. For 
the majority, genius is the goal and 
frustration the reality. 

The endless gray night of medi- 
ocrity threatens. The gifted few 
avoid it by their talent. They are 
of no concern here. Anyone can be 
if he has 
No trick to 


extraordinary, after all, 


extraordinary ability. 
that. 

The real challenge is for the rest 
become extraordinary, well 
known, and revered without un- 
usual ability. It is not impossible. It 
is being done all the time. But it 
takes flair, boldness, and a_ sus- 
tained effort in a carefully planned 
program. It is the remarkable 
achievement of the academic con- 
man, the man who, despite a lack 
of originality or tremendous learn- 
ing, becomes a luminary in the 
starry heavens of higher education. 
The young professor can do noth- 
ing more profitable for his career 
than carefully observe and emu- 
late. To such a man are these re- 
marks addressed. 


—to 
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Your first step is to establish 
yourself. The objective is to be- 
come a “leading thinker,” not by 
doing leading thinking, but in the 
infinitely more difficult way of 
mental legerdemain. It is not so 
difficult as it may at first glance 
seem. 

Achieving status is a basic re- 
quirement. For the beginner, per- 
haps the easiest method is name- 
dropping. Speak in public at every 
opportunity and include in every 
talk highly personalized references 
to important thinkers. It helps to 
insert, parenthetically and with a 
faint air of apology, intimate an- 
ecdotes about the great men. You 
might use: “As Toynbee has said— 
Arnold Toynbee (linger affection- 
ately over “Arnold” ) has the most 
amusing habit of pulling on his left 
ear when he is grappling with a 
particularly vexing concept . 

It may be that the ear-pulling is 
really done by Michael Shayne, 
whom you know about from read- 
ing Brett Halliday’s murder mys- 
teries, and that you have never 
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been close enough to Toynbee 
even to know whether he has a 
left ear. But the impact on the 
audience is incredible. 

As you advance, embellish your 
status by interspersing your talk 
with hints that the foundations are 
after you. “When we work out the 
details of the grant, we will be able 
to investigate this problem fully,” 
does very nicely, for example. You 
know that you have mastered this 
technique when the foundations do 
come after you offering grants. In- 
evitably, they will. 


BE VERSATILE 


Another prerequisite is to be 
highly versatile. Arrange with your 
home institution for an appoint- 
ment to the department of general 
studies, or to the committee on 
‘curricular integration, or some such 
ephemeral area, and never let any- 
one know what your field is. With 
this start, you will be able to be- 
come an authority in almost all 
branches of learning. 

Efficient con-men usually settle 
on one theme, or gimmick, and de- 
vote themselves to its exploitation. 
This has the advantage of elimi- 
nating much study and _prepara- 
tion; you can give the same talk 
over and over in various places. 
The choice of your theme is vital. 
If you select an interdisciplinary 
vehicle, you will have taken a big 
step toward establishing your own 
versatility or universality. 

The more sweeping your vehicle 
is, the better chances of success 


you have. “The philosophy of 
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space-utilization and its impact on 
curricular research,” for example, 
could serve as both field and title 
and could last almost indefinitely. 
The philosophy of anything is 
especially good, perhaps because 
no one seems to know what philos- 
ophy really is, and almost no one is 
willing to admit his ignorance. 

An effective method of attain- 
ing versatility is to refer period- 
ically to esoteric items from vividly 
diverse fields. Post-Newtonian phys- 
ics, cultural anthropology, and non- 
Euclidian geometry are especially 
fertile areas. 


BE A PIONEER 


With status and versatility es- 
tablished, you are ready for the 
next step. This is to be a pioneer, 
to be on the forward, cutting edge 
of human thought, so to speak. Get 
ahead of the crowd, and they will 
never catch you. 

For this purpose, have new 
information at hand at all times. 
Refer to the very recent experi- 
mentation which more or less de- 
stroys all the concepts of classical 
aerodynamics; if anyone asks for 
references, simply tell him that the 
studies have not yet been trans- 
lated. Consistently mention obscure 
books, even nonexistent ones. 

It is important that you be about 
to write a book -yourself, when 
your thinking is crystalized. In 
general, it is better not to have 
published before, since this would 
lay your mediocrity bare for ex- 
amination at leisure, But if you are 
going to publish momentarily, the 
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progressive quality of your thought 
is emphasized. 

The most important phase of be- 
ing a pioneer is to make your 
vehicle, or gimmick, an entirely 
new idea. The more outlandish the 
idea, the more successful you are 
likely to be. 

If your gimmick is sufficiently 
preposterous, you will be able to 
promote it by implying that your 
audience is psychologically  in- 
capable of absorbing it. “It is too 
new, don’t you see? We have to 
go beyond the level of thinking to 
which we are conditioned by our 
civilization.” The “we” is a nice 
touch. Actually, you are beyond 
that old dull level of thinking, and 
they are not. You know it, and 
they know it; but they will admire 
your humility. 

Once established, once you are 
a leading thinker, and versatile, 
and a pioneer, there remains only 
the relatively simple task of main- 
taining the delusion by impressing 
your audience. The key is to keep 
battering them and to keep shifting 
rapidly. 

One cardinal rule is to be ob- 
scure. The number of people who 
can distinguish between obscurity 
and profundity is startlingly small. 
You should develop a jargon of 
your own; either make up words or 
use ordinary words in new and un- 
clear meanings. Above all, never 
organize a talk. This is fatal. Logic 
is your mortal enemy; and you 
must always leave your audience 
in a befuddled state. 


Besides being obscure, you must 


be dogmatic. The goal here is a 
very humble infallibility. Preface 
sentences frequently with “I am 
convinced that.” The personal ele- 
ment stresses at one time your 
humility (even though you speak 
as the repository of truth, you pre- 
sent it as your opinion), your 
pioneering (you alone are con- 
vinced because the rest of the 
world has not yet caught up with 
you), and your superiority (you 
disdain the techniques of the ordi- 
nary thinker, such as supporting 
your position with evidence). 

Finally, be patronizing. Mention 
sources no one has ever heard of, 
and pretend that you think every- 
one has read them. Never translate 
your foreign expressions. Here you 
are acting as though your audience 
were educated; were they to re- 
monstrate, they would simply: prove 
what you knew all along, that they 
are illiterate. Your position is im- 
pregnable. 


THE REWARDS ARE GREAT 


All this is a very demanding pro- 
gram. You will need dedication and 
discipline of the highest order. But 
the rewards are great. For those 
equal to its rigors, the life of the 
academic con-man offers an inter- 
national reputation, travel, adula- 
tion, and a steady and substantial 
income. There will ultimately be a 
high-salaried job in government or 
industry as an expert on communi- 
cational effectiveness, interpersonal 
relationships, and the best use of 
human resources. What more could 
life give you? ° 
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A Seven-Year-Old Experiment 


A Humanities Course for All Seniors 


Davip MALLERY 


In New Approaches in Education 


af HUMANITIES course for 
all seniors, a course that grew out 
of a climate of concern for the 
pupils and that is based on the 
hope of giving more meaning to the 
whole secondary educational ex- 
perience, has just completed seven 
successful years of operation at the 
Loomis School, Windsor, Connecti- 
cut. Loomis is a boarding and day 
school with an enrolment of about 
400 boys. 

The idea for offering a course in 
humanities first appeared during a 
teachers’ discussion about students 
going into service during the Kore- 
an War. Fears that the students 
might not seek further education 
on returning to civilian life, cou- 
pled with concern about continuing 
compulsory military service, and 
heightened by the growing empha- 
sis on science by colleges, caused 
the teachers to wonder if the lib- 
eral arts were being crowded out 
of many students’ experience. 

The plan to give a course in 
humanities to all seniors was dis- 
cussed among the faculty and with 
the junior class who, as seniors, 
would be launching the experi- 
ment. It has now been in existence 
seven years, and during this time 
the course has been under constant 
re-examination and development 
based on the thinking of teachers, 
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students, visiting lecturers, 
even alumni, who have been urged 
to comment on the course in the 
perspective of college and life after 
college. 

With its present design, the 
seniors meet twice a week for a 
series of lectures in the fields of 
philosophy, science, literature, and 
fine arts. In addition, each senior 
has two major projects of explora- 
tion and research on some subject 
in the humanities about which he 
has a particular interest. Under- 
lying the course is the conviction, 
stated by the headmaster, that “the 
secondary school should be regard- 
ed as an end in itself and not as 
preparation for something else.” 

Although the course is presented 
chronologically, it is emphasized 
that “there is no thought that the 
student will finish the course with 
a storehouse of information or that 
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he will have pursued a college 
course in miniature.” 

The students’ response to the 
school’s experiment was an impor- 
tant factor in the development 
process. It is best presented by de- 
scribing the reactions the course 
director received from two succes- 
sive groups of seniors. 

It was clear that, to the students, 
this was no longer an experiment; 
it had become a tradition. “It’s 
something you hear a lot about 
before you're a senior. It’s sort of 
a tradition, and yet it has the ad- 
vantage of being something of a 
novelty, not just the routine.” 

At first, each group seemed to 
present a respectful assent to the 
humanities program as “good for 
us,” “good preparation for college,” 
“training in getting lectures and 
taking notes.” There seemed an as- 
sumption that college lectures and 
courses were going to be challeng- 
ing and fascinating, and that this 
course would be a valuable running 
start. 

Yet each discussion group in- 
creasingly explored the actual ex- 
perience of the course. “It breaks 
the ice,” one boy said, “and lets 
vou have a look into the whole 
business of civilization.” 


THE RESEARCH PROJECTS 


When the discussion moved to 
the individual research projects 
done by the students, enthusiasm 
flared in each group. Discussion 
moved swiftly from individual lec- 
tures to particularly exciting new 
encounters, and to suggestions 


about organization and content of 
the course. 

The individual projects are of 
vital importance in the program. 
They give the student a personal 
challenge to explore further things 
he found especially interesting in 
the lectures. Beyond the large 
number of suggested topics, stu- 
dents are encouraged to develop 
their own field of study. Each stu- 
dent has a faculty adviser who 
works with him through a series 
of outlines, drafts, and conferences. 
Some topics which have resulted in 
unusually fine achievement in- 
clude: 

The Mathematics of Musical 
Sounds (illustrated on tape); The 
Cubist Theory in Painting (with a 
student’s original water color in 
Cubist manner); A Photographic 
Study of Walt Whitman’s New 
York Today; Original Musical Com- 
position (recorded on tape); and 
A Personal Credo in Answer to 
Marxism. 

One student’s comment was en- 
dorsed by others in the group as 
best expressing their views about 
the projects. “The key to this whole 
business is that paper. It’s your 
own, something you make for 
yourself out of all this rush of new 
things.” 

The school is now experimenting 
with discussion periods to comple- 
ment the lectures. Students, teach- 
ers, even editorials in the school 
paper, were full of ideas on how 
this should be done. The issue 
was very much alive in the school, 
reflecting the continuing planning 
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and re-examination that is a part 
of this program, and revealing the 
impact the program has on teach- 
ers and students. 

The course has also had an im- 
pact outside the school. In the 
seven years since the course began 
at Loomis, humanities programs 
have been established in two near- 
by public high schools, and a third 
school is preparing to introduce a 
similar program. 

The chairman of the program at 
Loomis has encountered some ob- 
jections to the program while talk- 
ing with teachers, administrators, 
and community groups. A frequent 
objection is “We don’t have time 
for this—we have to get our stu- 
dents into college.” The answer to 
this is that expectations on the 
quality and quantity of work that 
students can do are constantly be- 
ing raised. This is evident in the 
advanced work programs _ estab- 
lished in many schools during the 
last 10 years. Some students are 
now carrying three college-level 
advanced placement courses in 
their senior year. The humanities 
course is an integral part of the 
curriculum—not an adjunct. It ties 
into the courses, building a struc- 
ture into which they fit. 

The administrative staff at Loom- 
is notes some important and help- 
ful points concerning mechanical 
problems of launching such a pro- 
gram in a school. First, constant 
re-examining is needed so that the 
course develops as effectively and 
as appropriately as it should for 
the particular school. The mental 
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attitude of the students is impor- 
tant. There cannot be a simple an- 
nouncement of a new course. The 
idea needs to be presented to the 
junior class and explored with 
them. The students need to be 
involved. As for the faculty, at 
least half of the staff should be in- 
volved in planning, lecturing, or 
advising students on their in- 
dividual projects. 

The course should not be expen- 
sive. The budget at Loomis is 
about $700 per year, with a fee 
of $25 for outside lecturers. The 
program at Loomis received a 
boost at the start when the last 
senior class not to have the course 
made their graduation gift of $200 
to the school for setting up the pro- 
gram. 

The headmaster at Loomis, look- 
ing ahead as well as back on the 
seven years history of the human- 
ities course, says: 

" we find that we have a 
program which is rapidly becoming 
as basic to the Loomis education as 
the study of English. . . . it could 
become a full course—instead of 
just two periods a week; it could 
become a course that would attract 
more and more distinguished visit- 
ing lecturers who would devote a 
period to lecturing and a period to 
discussion; it could become a 
course that will one day change 
the whole color of secondary edu- 
cation from concern about units 
and College Board Examinations 
and_ vocational preoccupation to 
concern about man’s search for 
truth and beauty.” e 





What Can the Schools Do? 


Junior-High Girls and the Feminine Role 


BEVERLY RUTHERFORD 


In The Clearing House 


Da OCIOLOGISTS say that wo- 
men’s lives are no longer a di- 
chotomy of homemaking or career, 
but a combination of homemaking, 
outside employment, and commun- 
ity participation. Recent estimates 
are that 98 percent of all women 
today will work outside the home 
at some period in their lives. 

Woman’s role as a homemaker 
has changed notably also. The 
wife’s position in the family is 
equal to her husband’s. She mar- 
ries earlier and is finished with 
childbearing in her early thirties. 
She believes that the quality of 
her relationship with her children 
is the important concern, not the 
amount of time spent. Women pre- 
fer to provide for their children’s 
daily needs and to be their chief 
source of comfort. 

There is great significance for 
the schools in this changed fem- 
inine role in America. But the per- 
sonality development of adolescent 
girls should be considered first be- 
fore discussing the homemaking 
and vocations curriculum. 

Some experts in personality de- 
velopment maintain that the fe- 
male organism is more highly inte- 
grated and complex than the male, 
and that it must be allowed to de- 
velop with a minimum of restric- 
tions and burdens. 

Girls fear growing up. The con- 
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sequences of sexuality are physio- 
logical for girls. Society's evalua- 
tion of virginity and its attitude to- 
ward illegitimate pregnancy aug- 
ments girls’ fears of their sexual 
roles. Adolescent girls are preoc- 
cupied with themselves, _ their 
bodies, and their appearance. Their 
sex interests are anticipatory. They 
are attempting to manage many 
changes, transitions, and_transfor- 
mations; they are anxiously seek- 
ing understanding of their prob- 
lems which they must attempt to 
resolve before they can continue 
to mature and become ready for 
adult living. Some intelligent girls 
have difficulty in accepting the 
feminine role, since our society 
generally considers intellectual ac- 
tivity as masculine. 

What can the school do to help 
the adolescent girl accept and per- 
fect her feminine role? First, the 
faculty might be helped to become 
more aware of the complexities of 

maturation, both physical and psy- 
chological, in a girl. School per- 
sonnel could be cognizant of the 
intense feelings, reveries, and wor- 
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ries and know how anxious girls 
are for understanding of their cur- 
rent perplexities. 

The school can aid by providing 
an educational program which 
makes sufficient demands and pro- 
vides organization consistent with 
girls’ needs and capacities at this 
stage, but not so rigid and exact- 
ing as to block personality develop- 
ment. Rigidity, formality and com- 
petitive demands may produce tur- 
moil and inefficiency; extreme per- 
missiveness produces despair, as 
the girls’ formless, undirected feel- 
ings and interests find so little 
structure or direction. 

The adolescent girls’ desire to 
find solutions to immediate prob- 
lems provides the perfect starting 
place for a homemaking curricu- 
lum in the junior-high school. 

A seventh-grade course of study 
could focus on the adolescent girl 
and her problems. Topics could be 
adolescent physical and psycholog- 
ical development, understanding 
parents and families, understanding 
and dating the opposite sex, good 
grooming, diets and health habits, 
and selection of clothing and fab- 
rics. The cooking laboratory and 
sewing rooms could be used to 
demonstrate, but the emphasis 
should not be on skills at the 
seventh-grade level. 


In the eighth grade the girls 


These Teenage Girls 


would take the first steps in orien- 
tation to fulfillment and responsi- 
bilities of womanhood. Studying 
and discussing women’s roles as 
wives, mothers, workers, and com- 
munity participants, they would 
learn of the shift in roles that will 
occur in different stages in their 
lives. Without attempting to tell 
them which roles to choose, they 
would be made aware of the 
choices they will have. 

Ninth-grade homemaking would 
be ideal for study of the American 
family. Boys should be included, 
as recommended by two former 
college presidents, George Stod- 
dard and Lynn White, Jr. Subject 
matter could be drawn from an- 
thropology, sociology, and psychol- 
ogy. 

Very important in helping girls 
perfect their feminine role is the 
school philosophy which places as 
much value on girls’ achievements 
as it does in areas where boys 
excel. This is a belief that equality 
of educational opportunity does 
not mean sameness in educational 
offerings. The different needs of 
both boys and girls must be ful- 
filled, and they must be considered 
equal in importance. 

Educators must not only under- 
stand but also act on Casey Sten- 
gel’s statement, “I would hafta say 
women are different from men.” ® 


A STAGE is what many a teenage girl thinks she should be 
on, when actually it’s just something she’s going through. 
—From Florida School Bulletin. 





A Review of the Past 50 Years 











| What a We Accomplished i in n Reading? 





Nita BANTON SMITH 


Elementary English 


—N reviewing the progress of 
reading instruction, the last half- 
century stands out as a golden 
period. More innovations have 
been effected during the last 50 
years than during the 300 years 
previous. 

Progress has been marked by a 
succession of turning points. It 
seems there will be a period when 
reading materials and methods are 
quite similar across the country, 
then, quite suddenly, a new plan 
emerges, becomes popular, and is 
dominant until a further advance- 
ment is made. 

The decade beginning with 1910 
saw the first major breakthrough 
in reading progress. This was the 
birth of the scientific movement in 
education. Publication of the 
Thorndike Handwriting Scale is 
generally recognized as the begin- 
ning of the contemporary move- 
ment of scientific measurement of 
educational products. Scales and 
tests in other subject fields ap- 
peared rapidly. The Gray Stan- 
dardized Oral Reading Paragraphs, 
published in 1915, was followed by 
several other reading tests to bring 
measurements of reading into the 
scientific movement. 


As for reading instruction meth- 
od, the concept of teaching silent 
reading was first proposed in the 
1910-1920 decade. Stimulated by 
discussion at educational conven- 
tions and by articles in profession- 
al journals, the silent reading meth- 
od became the most revolutionary 
concept since the clergy first began 
to ised reading in churches and 
dames were teaching reading in 
kitchens. 

The years from 1920 to 1930 
make up the golden decade of 
progress in reading instruction, in- 
sofar as fundamental changes in 
reading practices are concerned. 
These changes were due largely to 
the shaping up of the scientific 
movement, which was now provid- 
ing new information with improved 
and extended applications. 

Studies conducted during this 
period revealed three distinct ear- 
marks of progress: the number in- 


creased tremendously; they cov- 
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ered a wider scope of problems; 
and many were conducted in class- 
rooms by teachers and other school 
personnel rather than being con- 
fined to the laboratory. 

Gray’s summaries reveal that 
763 studies were reported as com- 
pared with 200 during the preced- 
ing decade. This increase reflected 
the zeal with which school people 
were searching for more informa- 
tion about reading. 


THREE SIGNIFICANT AREAS 


The studies probed a variety of 
areas with three emerging as high- 
ly significant because they resulted 
in sweeping changes in practice. 
The three: silent reading, individ- 
ual differences, and remedial read- 
ing. 

The years, 1920 to 1925 might 
well be called “The Age of Silent 
Reading.” Supported by the de- 
velopment of tests proving the su- 
periority of silent over oral reading 
in speed and comprehension, and 
publication of the Twentieth Year- 
book, Part II, of the National So- 
ciety for the Study of Education, 
which was devoted entirely to the 
report of the “Society’s Committee 
on Silent Reading,” the silent read- 
ing method grew throughout the 
nation’s classrooms. Textbooks were 
produced for silent reading pro- 
cedures, and teachers prepared ex- 
ercises for checking pupil compre- 
hension. 


This extreme emphasis was soon . 


balanced with other factors, and 
by 1925 the novelty of the silent 
reading‘ method had lessened. In- 
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vestigations revealed some unique 
uses of oral reading, and school 
people discovered that there were 
some special needs for oral read- 
ing. The Twenty-Fourth Yearbook, 
Part I, appeared in 1925 and ad- 
vocated a broader program of read- 
ing instruction, recognizing both 
silent and oral reading. New. 
courses of study, professional 
books, and readers immediately re- 
flected the broadened objectives. 

With the administration of the 
newly developed tests, the funda- 
mental truth that there were wide 
individual differences in the read- 
ing achievement of children in the 
same grade and classroom was real- 
ized with a strong impact. This 
discovery spurred school people to 
experiment with a variety of ad- 
justments in classroom organization 
and instruction, designed to cope 
with this variation in the learning 
rate of children. 

The various plans, on the whole, 
were patterned after the Winnetka 
or the Dalton ideas, in which in- 
dividual progression in reading and 
other subjects was made possible 
by means of assignments in sub- 
ject material that increased in small 
increments of difficulty. The im- 
portant point is that attention to 
individual differences in reading 
received its first great impetus dur- 
ing the decade 1920-1930. 

The concept of remedial reading, 
and, later in the decade, the read- 
ing readiness concept, are the sig- 
nificant marks of progress attained 
during this remarkable decade. 

The ten-year period from 1930 
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to 1940 may be characterized as 
one of extension and application 
rather than of revelation and initi- 
ation. Some of the embryo ideas 
formed in the preceding decade 
came to full growth. 


TRENDS OF THE 30’s 


Interest in reading readiness 
reached its peak in this period. 
Published investigations on reading 
readiness increased during each 
successive year of this decade, 
reaching a peak of 22 studies re- 
ported in 1940. The number has 
decreased steadily since that time. 
The same trend is evident in un- 
published research. The concept 
has been accepted and we hear 
little about it at the present time. 

Remedial reading, which expe- 
rienced an off-and-on recognition 
during the twenties, now became 
established and _ gained stature. 
Many significant studies were con- 
ducted in causes of reading diffi- 
culties, diagnosis, and corrective 
procedures. While some laboratory 
studies were still made, the ma- 
jority of studies were conducted in 
the schools. Remedial reading had 
moved from the laboratories to be- 
come a practical experiment in the 
classrooms. 

A new trend was that of giving 
attention to high-school, college, 
and adult reading. The emphasis at 
this level was placed on interests 
and uses of reading rather than 
with - reading achievement and 
teaching procedure. 

The most prominent event of 
the thirties, as concerns progress in 


reading, was the move to teach 
reading skill as a part of the Ac- 
tivity Movement that swept 
through the country. In such a 
program, children worked freely, 
spontaneously, and actively in fol- 
lowing their own interests; and 
teachers were intrigued with the 
new idea of trying to get all of 
their subject matter across through 
“units of work.” This was the first 
big impetus for bringing a quantity 
of books into the classroom for 
reading. There was a profusion of 
materials that pupils read in doing 
research on their units. 

Although we no longer hear of 
the Activity Program nor of the 
teaching of reading in connection 
with this program, the movement 
made a vigorous impact on the 
teaching of reading and other sub- 
jects—an impact so strong that its 
influence still continues. 


THE 1940-50 DECADE 


The “birthday of the atomic age” 
is officially set as December 2, 


1942, when Dr. Enrico Fermi 
turned on the first successful nu- 
clear energy machine in Chicago. 
This achievement and the war 
overshadowed all else during the 
1940-50 decade. 

The war had two immediate 
major effects on reading. One, the 
number of investigations decreased 
as the armed services demanded 
the services of those who would 
have been doing research. Two, 
there was the shocking discovery 
that thousands of young men in 
the military services could not 
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read well enough to follow the 
simple printed instructions for 
camp life. 

Coupled with this discovery was 
the revelation that these young 
servicemen could be taught to 
read in an amazingly short time. 
Concurrently, new investigations 
disclosed reading deficiencies in 
large numbers of college and high- 
school students. These influences 
combined to produce an interest 
in reading at these higher levels. 

A strong concern also sprung up 
regarding the effects of mass com- 
munication media. Television was 
not important until the next dec- 
ade, but comics, movies, and radio 
caused worry on the part of school 
people and parents. Numerous 


popular articles and several studies 


were devoted to combating what 
was thought to be the first threat 
to reading. 

The years 1940-1950 
marked also by continuing interest 
in remedial diagnosis and _treat- 
ment and a growing attention to 
the increasing mechanical instru- 
ments and devices. A notable in- 
crease of attention was also given 
to personal factors related to read- 
ing, such as: interests and _atti- 
tudes, personal status in social, 
emotional, and experiential matur- 
ity. 


were 


AN EXCITING DECADE 


The years 1950-1960 make up 
a most exciting decade in regards 
to progress in reading instruction. 
Interest in the topic became almost 
universal. Not only did teachers in 
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all subjects and at all levels be- 
come interested, but for the first 
time reading instruction underwent 
harsh and severe criticism by lay- 
men. School people came to the 
defense of their methods through 
articles, speeches, discussions, and 
investigations. 

This criticism by laymen had 
three good effects: it caused school 
people to examine their methods 
carefully, it stimulated the interest 
of parents and other laymen in 
reading instruction, and it offered 
school people motives and oppor- 
tunities to explain the research, 
psychology, and philosophy on 
which present methods are based. 
So even the criticism caused read- 
ing instruction to move forward. 
An indication of the interest during 
this time is that Gray reported over 
1,000 studies in his 1960 summary 
and said that for the first time in 
his 35 years of annual summariz- 
ing “studies are increasing so rap- 
idly that it is impossible to report 
all of them.” A few of the many 
subject areas investigated include 
reading in the content fields, adult 
reading deficiencies, and television 
as related to reading. 

We are now delving more deep- 
ly into the reading process and into 
the factors that affect it. The more 
striking pioneering landmarks are 
behind us. Now we turn our at- 
tention to delving deeply into more 
narrow areas. It is entirely possible 
that some of the more humble 
areas will hold even more signifi- 
cance than the more monumental 
landmarks we have passed. ° 





A Century of Changes 
What Has Happened to Written Composition? 


JOs—EPH MERSAND 


In The English Journal 


ot N 1902, Percival Chubb 
wrote in The Teaching of English, 
“In the complaints drawn up 
by the colleges against the high 
schools, it is the inability to write 
passably correct English that is 
most severely complained of.” 

In October 1960, a United Press 
story appeared in newspapers un- 
der such headlines as “Students 
Stumble on English.” “Specifically,” 
reads the story, “they have trouble 
with English, the language they 
are supposed to use in communi- 
cating their ideas. To put it an- 
other way, Johnny can't read, 
write, or talk properly.” 

The criticism has changed little 
during the 58 years separating 
those comments. 

That writing was distasteful and 
difficult in the past is evident from 
reports we have from students and 
teachers. What modifications have 
been made in method to make it 
more palatable in our time? The 
following lists some changes which 
have come in our century. 

It is now recognized that it is 
important in composition to enlist 
the interest and pleasure of the 
pupil. As an extreme example of 
violation of all that is desired in 
this respect, I submit excerpts from 
a composition one of my students 
wrote about an English teacher 


who approached the problem of 
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class conduct by assigning a com- 
position to a student for every bad 
conduct mark. 

Don’t get the idea that these 
compositions were little nothings 
on the importance of good man- 
ners in school. Not at all. They 
were 1000-word theses on such 
thought provoking topics as 
‘What Fools These Mortals Be’ 
and ‘Why I Am a Conservative- 
Radical-Reactionary.’ 

. I always hoped that 
somebody would suddenly pile a 
lot of work on this’ teacher, 
whom I considered to be an un- 
feeling monster, and _ looking 
back on it all I guess that’s 
exactly what happened . . . She 
became chairman of the English 
department. 

It is recognized now, too, that 
the first essential of real success in 
composition work is to make pro- 
ficiency in it seem worthwhile to 
our students. And, an important 
part of the method, classroom ac- 
tivities in composition should be 
founded on, and should grow out 
of, the experiences of the pupils. 


In 1917, Sterling Andrus Leon- 
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ard’s English Composition as a So- 
cial Problem noted, “We are told 
that the Americans who can speak 
and write with effective fluency 
have learned the art outside of 
classrooms.” Leonard cautioned, 
“We must not make the mistake of 
assuming that training in composi- 
tion is purely an individual matter. 
Most selfexpression is for the pur- 
pose of social communication.” 

Another modification of method 
in our time consists of the premise 
that formal grammar has limited 
value in the improvement of writ- 
ten composition. 

The argument about how much 
grammar and when and how to 
teach it is still going on. But there 
is no argument about the useless- 
ness of learning many grammatical 
terms which will never help the 
student to read, speak, or write 
better. Can anyone believe that if 
a student knows that in the sen- 
tence “He walked a mile for a 
Camel” a mile is an adverbial ob- 
jective he will therefore write bet- 
ter? Or that knowing that it and 
there may be expletives will help 
him to write more fluently? 

Sterling Leonard wrote that, 
“Defective motivation has been 
one of the greatest causes of poor 
instruction in composition.” In the 
past 50 years we have learned a 
great deal about motivation and 
the variations of motivation in a 
single class. 

B: A. Hinsdale wrote in 1896: 
“Whatever adds to the pupil’s store 
of facts and ideas, enhances his 
power to think, and augments his 
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linguistic resources, will minister 
to the art of expressing himself in 
written words.” 

We now know that enriching the 
experiences of our students by 
trips, visits, etc., will stimulate 
great expressiveness. Earlier, there 
was a Close dependence of writ- 
ten composition on literature study. 
One might appreciate an occasion- 
al bit about Sir Roger de Coverley 
or Brian de Bois Guilbert, but a 
steady diet of these two gentle- 
men as sources for writing becomes 
surfeiting and at times undiges- 
tible. 


TEXTBOOKS IMPROVE 


An area where change is most 
apparent is the textbooks for teach- 
ing written composition. There are 
several significant changes. 

The earliest books were almost 
all written by college teachers. In 
sharp contrast with today, it was 
unusual for a high-school English 
teacher in the early decades of this 
century to write a composition 
textbook. 

Also, change is found in the no- 
menclature of the textbooks. There 
is now an emphasis on dynamics 
and action presented with a more 
interesting and attractive format. 
Perhaps the best statement con- 
cerning the change in textbooks 
comes from W. Wilbur Hatfield in 
his “A Quick Look Back:” 

“Place any high-school English 
text of 1911 beside the handsomely 
bound, attractively printed, beauti- 
fully and pertinently illustrated suc- 
cessor of 1960! And the present 
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model is as much superior in con- 
tent as in appearance.” 

Now, for the student confront- 
ing a blank piece of paper where 
he must demonstrate his ability to 
express himself, and the teacher 
who must take measurements re- 
garding the student's ability from 
what he has done to that blank 
paper. What changes have occured 
here? 

There have been many explora- 
tions of ways and means of light- 
ening the burdens of theme correc- 
tion. They are continuing. The 
major modification is that composi- 
tion correction has changed from a 
pursuit in red ink by a teacher- 
detective to a constructive evalua- 
tion which is shared in by the 
student-writer and the class. 

Today there are many more out- 
lets for students to exhibit their 
writing efforts. About 50 years ago, 
extraclass outlets for students’ writ- 
ing began to be emphasized. Now, 
nearly all high schools have a stu- 
dent newspaper, a literary maga- 
zine, or an annual. 

We are still struggling to find 
ways to individualize instruction in 
composition. Material is appearing 
that shows us how we can ac- 
complish a great deal even in large 


classes. If we had to designate the 
1960’s by any title, we would 
probably call them the decade of 
the recognition of the individual. 

The guidance function of the 
teachers of English composition 
has been recognized for more thar 
50 years. It is obvious that the 
revelations of character in writing 
and the sympathetic understanding 
by the teacher of composition may 
be among the most powerful in- 
fluences in the entire elementary 
and secondary program. Many 
would testify to the influence of 
a wise teacher of English on their 
lives. 

Here is an excerpt from a stu- 
dent paper on the topic “How I 
Developed an Interest in Writing.” 


I can say that I have always 
written my best, and the most, 
when I had a teacher who cared, 
. .. a teacher who cared about 
what I had to say,...a teacher 
receptive to my thoughts and to 
my desires. To me this is the 
most important quality of any 
English teacher, or of any other 
subject ... 

. one is most inspired to 
express oneself, to communicate, 
when I had a teacher who cared, 
and is assured of a recipient. 
This is the function of an Eng- 
lish teacher. e 


age best way of all to improve your vocabulary is to 
get fun out of words. I enjoy collecting interesting misuses 
and mispronounciations, such as: “He stepped on the ex- 
hilarator.” “We are studying jubilant delinquency.” “I don’t 


deserve all this ollagoozing.” 


“I don't like to sing solo; I 


like to sing abreast.” “My boy can’t come to school. He 
has indolent fever."-—Edgar Dale in The News Letter. 
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Can It and Should It Be Taught? 


Creativity in English—a Dissent 
SAMUEL WITHERS 
In Phi Delta Kappan 


ott is a prevalent notion that 
“teaching creativeness” is the high- 
est attainment in teaching English. 
My comment on this subject is a 
dissent because in the first place 
I am not sure just how much it is 
possible to teach “creative writing” 
anywhere; and in the second place, 
assuming that it can be taught, I 
do not believe that high school is 
the place to try to teach it. 

The work of the good English 
teacher may be done in love as 
well as in toil, but I believe it is 
essentially pedestrian. It is showing 
pupils what is really available in- 
side what we call the best litera- 
ture, showing them as much as we 
can of it, making it make sense to 
them, and getting them to put as 
much of it as possible into the 
bank so that they may write drafts 
on it later. This involves memor- 
izing. The work of the English 
teacher is also showing students 
how they may make themselves 
accurate, clear, and cogent when 
they write. It is showing them the 
devices and techniques by which 
this kind of writing is accom- 
plished. 

Some of you may ask, “Can't 
we do more than just this? Can’t 
we help the future poets and novel- 
ists learn how to express them- 
selves?” 

I don’t think we should try—at 
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least not in high-school courses in 
“creative writing.” If we do what 
I have described as the pedestrian 
job well, neither student nor teach- 
er will have time for such courses. 
Time which students would spend 
for these courses writing, reading, 
and criticizing each other's work 
with the guidance of a teacher 
would, for the most part, be far 
better spent in writing and criticiz- 
ing expository prose. This is what 
each student will need to know 
how to write. 

As for their general ability to 
write today, you do not have to 
ask college teachers. Look at the 
letters in the magazines and news- 
papers. The quality of writing in 
the letters of even the more liter- 
ate journals ought to be enough to 
rededicate us to the work-a-day job 
of teaching people to say effective- 
ly what they mean. 

But teachers have been lectured 
to and laughed at for not nurturing 
the genius of their charges. The 
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comment that Shakespeare would 
probably have been a C-plus Eng- 
lish student in many teacher's 
classes, the jocosely written Gettys- 
burg Address (as an English teach- 
er would have corrected it), and 
other similar comments are all in- 
dictments of the stock English 
teacher for not teaching “creative- 
ly.” The humor accompanying such 
efforts is directed at the stock 
picture of the English teacher: He 
is a poor plodder. 

But if the English teacher is do- 
ing his job, he is, perforce, most 
of the time, a plodder. Shakespeare 
has a much better reward than any 
English teacher could have given 
him. Writers of genius will always 
leave their English teachers far be- 
hind. And no English teacher that 
I know of resents this. 


RELIEF FROM HELL 


That teachers should not be en- 
tirely happy in the pedestrian role 
is quite understandable. After a 
few years there is nothing duller 
than correcting expository com- 
positions—with the same punctua- 
tion errors, the same misspellings, 
the same gaps in logic—and, often, 
complete lack of logic. The teacher 
soon gets as sick of writing the 
same comments as he does of see- 
ing the same mistakes. He begins 
to form his own, un-Miltonic but 
very specific, idea of what Hell 
must be. He is willing to take on 
the yearbook (and cafeteria duty 
to boot) if it relieves him of one 
class. If the department offers a 
class in “creative writing,” this be- 


comes a plum—some teacher's small 
relief from the monotonous Hell. 


OTHER REASONS 


But to do the teacher justice,, he 
is glad for the assignment to a 
class in creative writing for other 
than negative reasons. What per- 
centage of us, I wonder, has never 
had something published, never re- 
ceived a rejection slip, or never 
taken part in amateur dramatics? 
I would not insist that we are all 
frustrated creative artists; but cer- 
tainly with many of us there is that 
paternal Son, I want you to do 
better than I ever could attitude. 
We take a vicarious joy in the cre- 
ative efforts that we know we, our- 
selves, could never have produced. 
There is nothing wrong with this 
as long as we do not institutional- 
ize it in classes in “creative writ- 
ing.” 

{ have a student who I believe 
will be a writer—not a Shakespeare, 
but a good writer, very probably a 
professional writer. You may mur- 
mur, “No thanks to you if he be- 
comes one.” And with that I would 
agree. If he becomes the writer I 
think he will be, it will be because 
he is highly talented and is willing 
to put in endless hours exercising 
his talent. It will be the old for- 
mula of inspiration and perspira- 
tion. 

John Ciardi says, “Imaginative 
writing cannot be taught: it must 
be learned. What every writer 
must have is inventiveness, and 
there is no way of teaching inven- 
tiveness. If a student has it, plus 
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willingness, then the right teacher 
can help him learn, but he must be 
a natural learner. This leaves it up 
to finding a good teacher and 
bringing him together with a will- 
ing and able learner. And how does 
one theorize the accident of human 
encounter?” 

The chance of that encounter in 
high school is not enough of 
chance to justify the structure of a 
course based on it. If assistance 
can systematically be given to writ- 
ers, each writer will first have to 
prove himself by laboring in his 
craft beyond the twelfth grade. 


A COUNTER-CURRENT 


But for the high-school teacher 
who has reached Hell-point in his 
routine compositions, or who really 


hopes to help a son rise higher 


than his father, there has been a 
current of opinion in our profes- 
sion to help him out. The courses, 
both credit and extracurricular, in 
creative writing have multiplied in 
our high schools. For at least a 
dozen years that current has been 
getting stronger. Now, although 
that current may not be waning, 
there is a rapidly increasing coun- 
ter-current. 

In the spring of 1960, scholars 
of the University of California and 
Stanford University wrote in a re- 
port by the San Francisco Curric- 
ulum Survey Committee: “Of all 
the forms of writing, exposition 
alone is essential to every student: 
the essay, the orderly argument, 
the critical analysis, the report, etc. 
So-called ‘creative writing’ is a lux- 
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ury that almost no students of high- 
school age can afford, and is not 
under any circumstance ‘teachable’ 
in anv meaningful way. The order- 
ly expression ye rational thought 
and the orderly presentation of fac- 
tual material is another matter.” 

In an article by Jacques Barzun 
entitled “The Cults of ‘Research’ 
and “Creativity’” that appeared in 
the October 1960 issue of Harp- 
ers, Barzun writes: “In. . . writing 
classes creativity means, on 
the student’s part, evasion of stan- 
dards of performance; and on the 
instructor’s part, abdication of 
judgment. If the student were truly 
creative, no one would be capable 
of judging him j 

The preliminary statement of the 
Commission on English of the Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board 
says, “Most of the (composition) 
assignments . . . should call for the 
writing of expository prose. Train- 
ing in exposition is necessary for 
college and later years. Under 
skilled guidance, students will find 
expository essays no less ‘creative,’ 
no less expressive of their thinking 
selves, than stories or poems.” 

Well, so much for documenting 
the counter-current. It is there, and 
I hope it will be increasingly felt. 

For the English teachers, let us 
not disparage the pedestrian side 
of our work: the endless checking 
of memory work or the explication 
of a passage of prose or poetry for 
the 25th consecutive year. Much of 
our work on earth is, rightfully, 
monotonous. Perhaps if we do it 
here we shall be spared it later! °® 





For the Three-to-Eight 
Year Olds 


Planning Schools 
for Young Children 


James Tay.or, LILLIAN Gore, 
and Hazet GaBBARD 


In Functional Schools 
for Young Children 


a a more than a decade there 


has been a_ tremendous school 
building program in this country 
to keep ahead of increasing enrol- 
ments. The old red-brick school 
house has been replaced in many 
communities by new, attractively 
designed buildings, reflecting great- 
er insight into children’s needs. 
Since schools epitomize the atti- 
tude of adults toward children, it 
appears that a change in commun- 
ity concern and planning for chil- 
dren has taken place. Though our 
goals are not fully realized, there 
has been progress in providing ade- 
quate schoolhousing for all chil- 
dren. 

As the birth rate has mounted, 
thus increasing the school popula- 
tion, other changes have taken 
place. Parents send children to 


school at an earlier age and keep 
them in school longer. The exten- 
sion of the school age has influ- 
enced our ‘schools and school build- 
ings at both ends of the age scale. 
Here we will be concerned with 
the lower end of the scale. 

The lowering of the school- 
entrance age and the entrance of 
more children into nursery school 
and kindergarten has placed a 
heavy load on school facilities. The 
appearance of three-, four-, and 
five-year-olds in our schools in in- 
creasing numbers is a challenge to 
educational planners and architects 
of elementary-school _ buildings. 
They need to review child growth 
and development and the many 
types of activities in early child- 
hood education. They must remem- 
ber that children are different, that 
they grow in all phases of develop- 
ment, that they grow continuously 
in orderly, though uneven, stages, 
and that they have a natural urge 
to activity and a desire to learn. 

Children from ages three to five 
shift from one activity to another. 
They push blocks, pull wagons, 
ride tricycles, build and mold with 
clay. They particularly like to ex- 
plore their environment. The four- 
and five-year-olds engage in more 
complex activities, requiring more 
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and different apparatus and ma- 
terials. They not only explore their 
environment but strive to gain 
some control over it. 

Children from ages six to eight 
grow less rapidly but more evenly 
than younger children. They con- 
tinue to be very active. They, too, 
respond to space, color, texture, 
sound, and motion. They like to 
dance, to build houses, and to play 
store. In addition, they are learn- 
ing to organize ideas and to reason. 
Many children at seven and eight 
are developing precision in writing 
and reading and in some measure 
understand time, space, quantity, 
and size. : 

Planners and architects must 
know and understand these char- 
acteristics of young children and 
remember that young children 
learn and develop by experience, 
forming concepts and developing 
understanding through interaction 
with their environment. The school 
program for these children reaches 
beyond the classroom walls to draw 
the problems and resources of the 
community into the instructional 
environment. These children need 
space and materials for working 
and experimenting. They need ex- 
perience in planning and working 
with things, caring for animals, 
growing things in soil, and manip- 
ulating simple tools and machines. 

The school plant in such a pro- 
gram becomes a learning labora- 
tory. It should also include pro- 
visions for special services such as 
lunch, health examinations, and 
first-aid. 
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The new look in elementary 
schools is evident to even the most 
casual observer. Sites are larger 
and away from congestion. One- 
story structures are located to pro- 
mote safety, for efficient use of 
play areas, and to enhance the 
esthetic setting. When one sees a 
school building that meets this de- 
scription, the chances are he is 
seeing the results ci careful plan- 
ning. 

To guide the designer, the staff 
and community leaders should 
state clearly and simply their edu- 
cational purposes and the plant 
requirements. Educational ‘specifi- 
cations should indicate pupil and 
community needs so that the archi- 
tect can interpret them in work- 
ing drawings. Functional planning 
of facilities should be a coopera- 
tive project of lay and professional 
people, and the teachers should as- 
sist in the planning. Since teachers, 
along with the pupils, are the chief 
users of the facilities, they can be 
helpful in describing requirements. 


SURVEY RESULTS 


To determine how well new 
school construction is working in 
practice, teachers and _ principals 
using new schools were questioned 
in a recent U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion survey. The following points 
seemed to emerge from the survey 
as being significant in the planning 
of new facilities for young children. 

Planning for adequate space is 
extremely important. Teachers and 
principals desire more space, both 
inside and outside, than is available 
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in many of the new buildings. 
Their requests for functional stor- 
age and more exits should be given 
serious consideration. 

Also, as programs expand down- 
ward to include younger children 
the parents’ participation will in- 
crease. Few new plants include 
facilities for parents. Other sugges- 
tions concerning space showed a 
need for conference rooms, pro- 
visions for individual instruction, 
and consultation space for special- 
ists who work with teaching staff 
and children. 

The importance of planning 
carefully the location of exits, toi- 
lets, and other facilities was men- 
tioned frequently. Outdoor exits 
directly from classroom to play- 
ground are favored, and toilet fa- 
cilities with easy access from both 
areas is highly favored. 

Complete classroom units are 
desired by teachers of young chil- 
dren but they also request general- 
use rooms where they can take chil- 
dren for assemblies, lunch, and 
physical education. 

When planning facilities for 
young children, planners and de- 
signers must constantly keep in 
mind the children who will be 
using the facilities. This is very 
evident in the teachers’ suggestions 
concerning decorating, equipping, 
and furnishing the classroom. 

Lighting in the new classroom 


for younger children must be 
planned for pupils who will be fac- 
ing in any direction while at work. 
Most schools depend on daylight 
for the prime source of illumina- 
tion and use electric lighting as a 
supplement. Quality as well as 
quantity of light should be part 
of the planning. 

The colors of walls and ceilings 
should favor neutrals. Floors may 
be of wood or composition tile, 
with ease of maintenance a _ pri- 
mary consideration. Floor color 
should be chosen to blend with 
other room colors. 

Many teachers and_ principals 
prefer radiant or panel heating in 
classrooms for young children, 
since many of their activities are 
on the floor level. Air-condition- 
ing is growing in application in 
school construction. If it is not 
planned at time of construction, 
the design should be such that it 
may be added economically at a 
later date. 

There is one more point that 
seems to be the general opinion of 
many school administrators, super- 
visors, and teachers. Although the 
size of an elementary school is de- 
pendent on a number of local fac- 
tors, it’s the general opinion that 
for an effective educational pro- 
gram an elementary school should 
be within an enrolment range of 
300 to 500 pupils. e 


Jie youngster said he couldn’t tell “b” from “d.” 
“That’s easy,” a classmate told him. “Remember that ‘d’ 
has its stomach in the back.”—From Christian Science 
Monitor. 
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THE EpucaTIon DicGEest WASHINGTON BUREAU 


Time for Decision. — As the 
Washington summer wore on, and 
congressional wives again asked 
why a recess can’t be taken while 
their children are on _ vacation, 
Congress stayed in session, try ing 
to pass school legislation before 
adjourning until next year. Some 
say that House Speaker Sam Ray- 
burn (D-Tex.), a bachelor, doesn’t 
understand the seasonal rhythm of 


family life. Others more familiar 


with Congress recognize that it 
often takes Congress time to come 
to agreement, time in which alter- 


natives can be attempted and 
voting strengths evaluated, and 
bills will be lost by adjourning too 
soon. 

That has been true of the aid- 
to-education measures this year. 
President Kennedy proposed $2.5 
billion in grants to states for public- 
school construction. and teachers’ 
salaries. Under pressure, he later 
conceded that loans to enable pri- 
vate schools to build certain types 
of classrooms would probably be 
constitutional. The National De- 
fense Education Act offers 
loans to private schools for sci- 
ence, mathematics, and modern 
foreign-language teaching equip- 
ment. Since the life of the NDEA 
was to be extended this year, an 
amendment was immediately pro- 
posed that would also authorize 
loans for construction of classrooms 
in which to teach these subjects, 
and physical fitness as well. 


now 
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The private-school loan __pro- 
posal, which chiefly but not en- 
tirely means parochial- -school loans, 
has aroused strong feelings among 

many vocal voters. Congressmen 
dreaded the coming day when they 
would have to answer the inex- 
orable roll call, sure to displease 
one religious group or another. 
There was consternation, though, 
when the House Rules Committee 
killed all education legislation by 
a narrow but unyielding 8-7 vote. 

Not only had the Rules Com- 
mittee pigeonholed the President’s 
bill, classroom construction aid to 
the colleges, and the continuation 
of NDEA, but it had also elimi- 
nated the popular program of 
federal grants to “impacted areas,” 
3800 school districts with many 
children whose parents are federal 
employes. These schools are in 319 
Congr ssstaeill districts, where Con- 
gressmen faced the awesome pros- 
pect of explaining to the folks at 
home that, instead of voting any 
new help for the schools, they had 
in effect cut local school budgets 
by an average $1 million annually. 

The search for a workable com- 
promise, therefore, began at once. 
The most acceptable bundle of leg- 
islation seemed to be continuation 
of NDEA without private-school 
loans, public-school construction 
grants but not funds for teachers’ 
salaries, and extension of aid for 
“impacted areas,” the binding force 
that would put through the com- 
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promise, if anything could. Private- 
school proponents would be dis- 
heartened by rejection even of 
limited loans for classroom con- 
struction, but on the other hand 
they have opposed grants support- 
ing public-school teachers’ salaries, 
and these would also be dropped 
from the bill. 

Until Congress finally adjourns 
around Labor Day, not even Sam 
Rayburn would know whether this 
compromise could be written into 
law. At the time of this writing, it 
looks as though the final decision 
will probably be made on the very 
last day, and aid to the schools 
will certainly be accepted or re- 
jected by a very close margin—per- 
haps one vote either way. 


15 Minutes a Day.—At the close 
of a recent press conference, after 
the stenographers had _ closed 
their notebooks, President Kennedy 
spoke about physical fitness to a 
handful of reporters lingering in 
the State Department auditorium. 
In response to a question, Mr. Ken- 
nedy suggested that stadiums and 
contests are not the answer to a 
problem he considers serious. He 
proposed instead that every school 
child do 15 minutes of calisthenic 
exercises each morning, standing 
beside his desk, perhaps immed- 
iately after the salute to the flag. 

A few days later, when 30 of 
the 38 states with physical-educa- 
tion directors were represented at 
a meeting convened in Washington 
by the Administration, the Presi- 
dent’s brother indicated that in- 


dividual physical fitness is one of 
the factors Mr. Kennedy has in 
mind as he considers national 
strength and purpose. 

“A great deal of thought has 
been given during the last 10 years 
to moving ahead in this field,” At- 
torney General Robert F. Kennedy 
told the two-day conference. “But 
from observations during trips over 
the country by the President and 
me, we have the feeling there has 
been a great deal of talk about it, 
but very little action on it. We 
have a feeling we have a respon- 
sibility to get something done, 
rather than talk. The burden is on 
our shoulders to get things done.” 


School Population Forecast.—In 
nearby Suitland, Md., electronic 


tapes containing billions of bits of 
information are whizzing through 
data-processing machines as the 
Census Bureau analyzes the United 
States of 1960, when it last count- 
ed noses. Now the Bureau has 
issued its official forecast of school 
and college enrolment for the next 
two decades (Current Population 
Reports, Series P-25, No. 232, for 
sale by the Bureau of the Census, 
Washington 25, D.C., for 25c). 
By 1980, the Census experts pre- 
dict, enrolment through high 
school will increase by more than 
half; college enrolment will double 
and perhaps triple. The Research 
Division of the National Education 
Association paid the Census Bu- 
reau to process some of these data 
on a state-by-state basis so detailed 
predictions could be developed for 
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the school years 1964-65 and 1969- 
70. The result is a series of 10 
tables published by NEA as 
Population Projections, 1960-1970 
(available from the Research Di- 
vision, NEA, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. for 
50c). 


The NEA’s tables predict that: 


By 1965 California will pass New 
York as the most populous state. 
Arizona is growing more rapidly 
than any other state—its population 
will be up 54 percent by 1970. 
Nevada and Arizona ought now to 
be preparing for an increase by 
1970 of more than 100 percent in 
their college-age groups. Califor- 
nia, Delaware, and Florida have a 
problem of the same sort and in 
nearly the same dimensions. Seven 
states are losing school-age popu- 
lation—Alabama, Arkansas, Ken- 
tucky, Mississippi, North Dakota, 
Oklahoma, and West Virginia. 


From Cockpit to Classroom?— 
Administrators looking for teachers 
to cope with the large enrolments 
to come might turn to retired of- 
ficers and enlisted men. Starting 
this year, many who entered the 
armed service during World War 
II will be retired. In the next 10 
years, the number of people re- 
ceiving military retirement pay 
will more than double, rising from 
255,000 to more than 616,000. By 
1980 there will be about a million 
retired military careerists. 

A recent study found that the 
typical recently retired officer is a 
man in his middle’ 40’s, with two 
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years’ college education, married 
with one or two other dependents, 
and with a civilian income of less 
than $6,000 annually. Two-thirds 
have full-time jobs but one-fifth 
have no employment. Less than 5 
percent of those at work were 
teaching. Forty percent of the re- 
cently retired officers live in three 
states — California, Florida, and 
Texas. 


Apathetic Voters.—Why are vot- 
ers so apathetic in school bond and 
tax elections? The U.S. Office of 
Education has made public a study 
which attempts to answer that 
question. 

The Office of Education said 
that a Cooperative Research Study, 
financed by the government and 
conducted by the school of edu- 
cation and the Institute of Com- 
munication Research, Stanford 
University, reveals less than two 
voters out of five have shown suf- 
ficient interest in school bond and 
tax elections to cast their ballot in 
the 12 years preceding 1960. The 
average turnout was only 36.3 per- 
cent of the eligible voters. 

Lack of interest in school finan- 
cial elections is largely due to the 
feeling of many voters that school 
problems are so complicated they 
cannot hope to decide whether the 
issue should be accepted or de- 
feated, the study said. 

The turnout is greater in elec- 
tions where issues were defeated in 
both bond and tax elections re- 
gardless of the size of the school 
district, the study reveals. e 
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CHANGES IN SUPERINTENDENCIES: 

Cleveland, Ohio: William B. Lev- 
enson, formerly deputy superintend- 
ent, has’ succeeded Mark C. Schin- 
nerer, who resigned, effective Aug. 1, 
after 14 years as superintendent. 

Kalamazoo, Mich.: Richard N. 
Percy, formerly assistant superintend- 
ent, has been named _ successor to 
Thomas R. Bowman, resigned. 

Rochester, N.Y.: Robert L. Spring- 
er, formerly supervising _ principal, 
Sewanhaka High School District, 
Floral Park, N.Y., is now superintend- 
ent. 

Monrovia, Calif.: Harold A. Beall, 
formerly superintendent at Spring- 
field, Ore., has been named superin- 
tendent. 

Staunton, Va.: T. C. McSwain, 
formerly assistant superintendent, has 
succeeded Lucius F. Shelburne, re- 
tired. 

Mineola, N.Y.: Ben Wallace, for- 


merly principal of Mineola High 
School, has been named successor to 
Raymond F. Ostrander, who is now 
professor of education at Boston Uni- 
versity. 


Harlingen, Tex.: Harvey Broyles, 
formerly assistant principal, has been 
named acting superintendent, suc- 
ceeding C. M. Callihan. 

Alliance, Ohio: L. E. Law has been 
named successor to Granville S$. Ham- 
mond, resigned. 

Massillon, Ohio: Virgil E. Blanke, 
formerly superintendent at Napoleon, 
Ohio, has succeeded L. J. Smith, re- 
tired. 

Rome, Ga.: Milton S. McDonald, 
formerly high-school principal, Moul- 
trie, Ga., has replaced E. A. Crudup, 
now administrator for the state’s edu- 
cational television system, Atlanta. 

Portsmouth, N.H.: Herbert R. 
Hagstrom, assistant superintendent, 
has been named successor to Raymond 
I. Beal on his retirement in Feb. 1962. 

Sacramento, Calif.: F. Melvyn Law- 


son has succeeded William J. Burk- 
hard, retired. 


COLLEGE PRESIDENTs: 

University of New Hampshire, Dur- 
ham: Eldon L. Johnson has resigned, 
effective Jan. 1, 1962, to become pres- 
ident of the newly created Great 
Lakes College Association. 

University of Texas, Austin: John 
R. Smiley, formerly vice-president 
and provost, has been named succes- 
sor to Harry H. Ransom, now chan- 
cellor of the University system. 

Bradley University, Peoria, IIl.: 
Talman W. Van Arsdale, Jr., formerly 
with Worcester Polytechnic Institute, 
Mass., has succeeded Harold P. Rodes, 
now president of General Motors In- 
stitute, Flint, Mich. 

Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N.Y.: 
Richard H. Heindel, formerly presi- 
dent of Wagner College, Staten 
Island, N.Y., has been named presi- 
dent, succeeding Robert F. Oxnam, 
now president of Drew University, 
Madison, N.J. 

George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers, Nashville, Tenn.: Felix Robb, 
dean of instruction for 10 years, be- 
came president on Aug. 31 when 
Henry H. Hill retired. 

College of William and Mary, Wil- 
liamsburg, Va.: Alvin D. Chandler is 
now chancellor. 

Stout State College, Menomonie, 
Wis.: Verne C. Fryklund, who retired 
as president on Sept. I, has been 
succeeded by William J. Micheels, 
formerly of the University of Min- 
nesota. 

Baylor University, Waco, Tex.: 
Abner V. McCall, formerly executive 
vice-president, has succeeded W. R. 
White, who has accepted the newly 
created position of chancellor. 

Howard University, Birmingham, 
Ala.: James M. Nabrit, Jr., formerly 
dean of the school of law, is now 
president. 

Central 


Washington College of 
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Education, Ellensburg: James E. 
Brooks, formerly assistant to the pres- 
ident, Portland State College, Ore., 
is now’ president. 


TEACHER-TRAINING INSTITUTIONS: 


State University of Iowa, Iowa 
City: Willard R. Lane, formerly at 
the University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis, is now professor of education. 

University of Buffalo, N.Y.: R. 
Oliver Gibson, formerly lecturer at 
Harvard University, is now associate 
professor of education. 

Northern Illinois University, De- 
Kalb: William H. Coffield, formerly 
associate director, University Council 
for Educational Administration, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, is now head of the de- 
partment of elementary education. 

University of Rochester, N.Y.: Max 
G. Abbott, formerly at the University 
of Chicago, Ill., is now associate 
professor of education. 

Kent State University, Ohio: Rob- 
ert E. Wilson, formerly of Temple 
University, Philadelphia, Pa., has been 
named professor of educational ad- 
ministration. 

New York University, N.Y.: Daniel 
E. Griffiths, formerly professor of ed- 
ucation at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, has been appointed 
associate dean, school of education. 

Iowa State University, Ames: 
Charles F. Faber, formerly at the 
University of Chicago, is now assist- 
ant professor of education. 

Sam Houston State Teachers Col- 
lege, Huntsville, Tex.: W. R. Car- 
michael, formerly superintendent at 
Bryan, Tex., has been appointed pro- 
fessor of education. 

Bradley University, Peoria, IIL: 
Merle M. Kauffman, formerly high- 
school superintendent at Waukegan, 
Ill., is now head of the department of 
graduate studies in the school of edu- 
cation. 

University of Washington, Seattle: 
Gordon C. Lee, formerly professor of 
education at Teachers College, Co- 
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lumbia University, has succeeded 
Francis F. Powers as dean of the 
college of education. 

University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia: Edwin Keim, formerly prin- 
cipal of Cheltenham  Senior-High 
School, Wyncote, Pa., is now assistant 
dean of the school of education. 

Valparaiso University, Ind.: John 
Conrad Seegers, former president of 
Muhlenberg College, Allentown, Pa., 
has been appointed consultant to the 
president, and visiting professor of 
education. 

Wisconsin State College and In- 
stitute of Technology, Platteville: H. 
C. Wilkerson, professor of education, 
has retired after 36 years of teaching 
at the college. 

St. Cloud State College, Minn.: 
Irvamae Applegate has been named 
head of the department of education. 

Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: Thomas L. Hilton has 
been named to the newly created 
position of director of teacher educa- 
tion. 

University of Rochester, N.Y.: New 
appointees as assistant professors of 
education are: Dean Corrigan, for- 
merly district high-school principal in 
San Jose, Calif., and Robert Lee Os- 
born, formerly of Indiana University. 

Boston University, Mass.: Burton 
Blatt has been appointed chairman 
of the department of special educa- 
tion. He formerly was chairman of 
the same department at Southern Con- 
necticut State College, New Haven. 

Florida State University, Tallahas- 
see: Stephen J. Kneezevich, formerly 
professor of education, State Univer- 
sity of Iowa, Iowa City, is now head 
of the department of administration, 
supervision, and curriculum in the 
school of education. 

University of Arizona, Tucson: 
Paul M. Allen, formerly associate sec- 
retary for research and studies, Amer- 
ican Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education, is now assistant 
dean in the college of education. 
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University of Connecticut, Storrs: 
F. Robert Paulsen, formerly profes- 
sor of education at the University of 
Utah, has been named dean of the 
school of education. 


OTHER CHANGES AND 
APPOINTMENTS: 

Winfred L. Godwin has succeeded 
Robert C. Anderson as director of the 
Southern Regional Education Board. 
Dr. Anderson resigned to become 
executive vice-president of Auburn 
University. 

William A. Jenkins, professor of 
elementary education, University of 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee, has succeeded 
John J. DeBoer as editor of Elemen- 
tary English. Professor DeBoer was 
editor 19 years. 

Theodore C. Sargent, Swamp- 
scott, Mass., has been elected 1961- 
62 president of the National School 
Boards Association. 

Rex M. Smith has succeeded the 
late R. Virgil Rohrbough as state su- 
perintendent of schools, West Vir- 
ginia. He formerly was an assistant 
superintendent. 

Roy A. Price, professor of social 
science and education, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, has been named president of 
the Association for Higher Educa- 
tion. 

Merritt M. Chambers, formerly vis- 
iting professor of education, The Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, is 
now executive director of the Mich- 
igan Council of State College Presi- 
dents. 

G. Robert Koopman, assistant state 
superintendent of — instruction 
for Michigan, retired in June after 40 
years in education, 26 years as a 
member of the Michigan Department 
of Public Instruction. 

J. K. Acree, formerly superintend- 
ent at Cartersville, Ga., is now execu- 
tive secretary, Georgia School Boards 
Association. 

Mortimer Smith has _ succeeded 
Thomas A. Bledsoe, resigned, as exec- 


utive director of the Council for 
Basic Education. 

Recent appointments announced by 
U.S. Commissioner of Education 
Sterling M. McMurrin include: Na- 
than A. Pitts, formerly of Coppin 
State Teachers College, Baltimore, 
Md., named program specialist in the 
international education division; and 
Harold Howe, named chief of the 
Graduate Fellowship Program admin- 
istered under the NDEA. Dr. Howe 
succeeds Robert Bruce. 


RECENT DEATHS: 

Joseph K. Stevens, retired superin- 
tendent, Medford, Mass., and a past 
president of the National Association 
of Secondary School Principals, at the 
age of 75. 

Fred S. Hultz, president of North 
Dakota State University, Fargo, at the 
age of 67. 

A. Howard Meneely, president of 
Wheaton College, Ill., at the age of 
62. 

Harry K. Eby, national director of 
school relationships of the Boy Scouts 
of America since 1947, at the age of 
60. 

Douglas Lawson, former dean of 
the college of education at Southern 
Illinois University, Carbondale. 


The Drop-Out Problem 

Pians for an intensive program 
aimed at reducing the number of 
young people who drop out of 
school before finishing high school 
have been announced by the Na- 
tional Education Association. 

The program, which is sched- 
uled to start the first week in Sep- 
tember, will also seek to establish 
what the role of the schools should 
be in serving the educational 
needs of unemployed, out-of-school 
youths between the ages of 16 and 
20. 
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The study, to be financed largely 
by a grant of $190,000 by the Ford 
Foundation, will be directed by 
Daniel Schreiber, a former school 
principal who was director of the 
New York City Higher Horizons 
Program for pupils from slum 
neighborhoods. 

The Ford Foundation also has 
announced new grants totaling 
$910,000 for attacks on the drop- 
out problem and other programs to 
help school children in slum neigh- 
borhoods in Detroit, Philadelphia, 
St. Louis, and Richmond, Calif. 

The new grants, announced in 
July, bring to more than $3 million 
the total the Foundation has grant- 
ed in the last year for concerted 
programs to improve education in 
blighted areas. The bulk of these 
funds have gone to school systems 
in Buffalo, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Milwaukee, Pittsburgh, San Fran- 
cisco, and Washington, D.C., in 
addition to the four cities men- 
tioned above. 


Test Programed Learning 

Tue Educational Testing Service, 
Princeton, N.J., has announced a 
new project to develop practical, 
quality-control standards for pro- 
gramed learning, or teaching ma- 
chines, to help educators guard 
against costly mistakes. 

The developmental work of the 
project is being supported by a 
$100,000 .grant from the Carnegie 
Corporation. Frederick L. Ferris, 
Jr., will direct the study. 

The evaluation standards will be 
concerned mainly with such ques- 
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tions as: Is the content up to date 
and worthwhile? Does the pro- 
graming meet standards of tech- 
nical excellence? Can the pro- 
gramed material be effectively 
communicated to students? 


Euclid Must Go 

A UNIVERSAL shift in emphasis in 
mathematics teaching—stressing the 
logic, structure, and unity of math- 
ematics as a whole, instead of the 
mere solution of routine problems 
in isolated branches of the subject 
—is urged by top-ranking mathe- 
maticians and mathematics edu- 
cators of 16 European nations, the 
U.S., and Canada. 

This conclusion is included in a 
report recently issued by the Of- 
fice of Scientific and Technical Per- 
sonnel of the Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation, 
set up in Paris in 1958. The report, 
“New Thinking in School Mathe- 
matics,” was prepared by Howard 
F. Fehr, head of the department 
of teaching of mathematics, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 

A specific proposal in the report 
is that Euclid must go—and so must 
all other “dead, useless, outmoded, 
or unimportant parts of mathe- 
matics.” The Report declares that 
Euclid’s ideas are useful, but they 
must be adapted to the mathe- 
matics needed in modern scientific 
and technical work and in industry, 
business, and the social sciences. 


Desegregation Pians 
AT least 18 Southern school dis- 
tricts plan to desegregate for the 
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first time this fall, four by court 
order and 14 through voluntary 
programs, according to a preschool- 
opening resume in Southern School 


News. 

Admission of Negroes to former- 
ly all-white schools will be initiated 
in six districts in Virginia, four in 
Texas, three in Tennessee, two in 
North Carolina, and one each in 
Georgia, Florida, and Kentucky. 

Georgia will have its first de- 
segregated school below the col- 
lege level this fall. Atlanta has 
accepted 10 Negroes to enter the 
11th and 12th grades of white high 
schools in September. The grade- 
a-year plan was ordered by a fed- 
eral district court. 

The change to biracial schools in 
Atlanta will leave only Mississippi, 
South Carolina, and Alabama 
with completely segregated public 
schools. Reports have been made, 
however, that Negroes will attempt 
to register at public colleges in 
Alabama and South Carolina. 

Delaware, which has operated 
its schools under a grade-a-year 
plan up through last term, has re- 
ceived approval of its new segrega- 
tion plan which opens all grades in 
all schools to Negroes. 


Project Talent Follow-Up 
Tue first stage in the follow-up of 
Project Talent, the national talent 
research program, is now under 
way. Questionnaires have been 
mailed to 90,000 former high- 
school students who took the tests 
in the project in the spring of 1960. 
The questionnaires are designed 
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to get information on the student's 
careers one year after graduation 
from high school. Follow-up ques- 
tionnaires also will be sent after 
five years, 10 years, and 20 years. 
Project Talent is financed by the 
Cooperative Research Program of 
the U.S. Office of Education and 
other agencies and supervised by 
psychologists of the University of 
Pittsburgh. Its purpose is to learn 
more about what kind of guidance 
and what kind of school courses 
are most helpful for the maximum 
use of talents of young people. 
More than 440,000 high-school 
students in 1,353 high schools par- 
ticipated in the tests in 1960. 


DATES OF THE MONTH: 

Sept. 29-Oct. 4, Department of 
Rural Education, NEA, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


DATES OF THE COMING MONTHS: 

Oct. 3-6, National Council on 
Schoolhouse Construction, Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Oct. 7-12, Association of School 
Business Officials of the United States 
and Canada, Toronto, Ont. 

Oct. 16-20, National Safety Coun- 
cil, Chicago, Il. 

Nov. 5-8, Adult Education Associ- 
ation of the U.S.A., Denver, Colo. 

Nov. 5-11, American Education 
Week. 

Nov. 22-25, National Council for 
the Social Studies, Chicago, II. 

Feb. 14-17, American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education, 
Chicago, Il. 

Feb. 17-21, American Association 
of School Administrators, Atlantic 
City, N.J. 

Feb. 24-28, National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals, St. 
Louis, Mo. e 
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The Torch Lighters: Tomor- 
row’s Teachers of Reading. 
Mary C. Austin, et al. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1961. Pp. xv + 
191. $1.00. 

Serious shortcomings in reading in- 
struction and in training programs 
now preparing future teachers of 
reading are emphasized in this re- 
port of a study made under the direc- 
tion of Mary C. Austin and financed 
by a grant from the Carnegie Corpor- 
ation. 

While acknowledging that the qual- 
ity of students majoring in elementary 
education is higher now than ever 
before, the report states that these 
students are considerably lower in 
academic performance than students 
in secondary education or in other 
academic fields. The report notes the 
low admission standards and_ the 
paucity of screening practiced by 
most teacher preparation institutions. 
The practice teaching programs are 
also criticized. Attention is called to 
the small amount and improper tim- 
ing of practice teaching in reading 
instruction. 

The report is a result of a detailed 
study of elementary-education pro- 
grams under which teachers of read- 
ing are being prepared and includes 
recommendations concerning the sig- 
nificant issues involved. 


The Teacher in Curriculum 
Making. Joseph Leese, Ken- 
neth Frasure, and Mauritz 
Johnson, Jr. New York: Harp- 
er & Brothers, 1961: Pp. x + 
497. $5.50. 

This text is a detailed presentation 
of methods and functions involved 
with the teacher’s role in curriculum 
planning. 
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New Educational Material === 


The content is presented in four 
parts: Part I deals with the curricu- 
lum and the teacher as a key factor; 
Part II is concerned with the founda- 
tion and broad framework of the cur- 
riculum and the personal development 
of the teacher; Part III focuses on in- 
dividual action with specific curric- 
ulum areas; Part IV examines the 
teacher’s role in working with others 
in cooperative participation in organ- 
izing the curriculum. 


Focus on Change: Guide to 
Better Schools. J. Lloyd 
Trump and Dorsey Baynham. 
Chicago, Ill.: Rand McNally 
and Co., 1961. Pp. 147. $1.25. 


“If the United States expects to 
keep up with the world around it, the 
nation’s schools must begin to change 
drastically—now.” 

That judgment is from the Com- 
mission on the Experimental Study of 
the Utilization of the Staff in the 
Secondary School, following comple- 
tion of a five-year study. 

In this book, the commission pre- 
sents a pattern for the school of to- 
morrow that evolved from and _ is 
based on the findings of the study. 
Many challenging evaluations and 
recommendations are presented. There 
are proposals and recommendations 
concerning school building architec- 
ture, curriculum, and use of teaching 
personnel’s time that will strike some 
as being extreme and radical. But 
remembering that research and prac- 
tice in education are much closer now 
than even a few decades ago (How 
old is television?), the proposals do 
not seem so startling. 

Essentially, the content is a pre- 
sentation of imaginative thinking ap- 
plied to our educational resources and 
the changes that are possible now 
that would employ those resources in 
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THE INSTRUCTOR 
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Years of experience in training 
top-flight instructors have gone 
into the development of this 
book. The practices and proced- 
ures detailed here have been 
tried and proven over a long 
period of application. 

The text first examines the per- 
sonal attributes of the good in- 
structor and makes clear some 
important facts about the learn- 
ing process. It presents a for- 
mat for determining what to 
teach and how to prepare one- 
self for lecturing and conduct- 
ing discussions. 

It discusses in detail the demon- 
stration—beginning with why it 
is necessary to demonstrate and 
concluding with the steps to fol- 
low in giving a simple demon- 
stration. The same _ thorough 
coverage is given to training 
aids, lesson planning, testing, 
and the other important areas 
of instruction. 


288 pages © Over 150 illus. 
Price $5.50 
Send for a copy on approval! 
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a more efficient and effective manner. 
Reports are given to show what some 
schools are doing today that gives 
support to many of the proposed 
changes. There are some _ thought- 
provoking recommendations for teach- 
ing schedules and methods of organ- 
izing classes presented in an attempt 
to show how, despite an expected 
continuing shortage of qualified teach- 
ers, this country can more profitably 
use its teaching personnel. 


Guidebook for School Princi- 
pals. Byron W. Hansford. 
New York: The Ronald Press 
Company, 1961. Pp. vi + 296. 
$5.00. 

In question and answer form, this 
book presents a range of situations 
common to the principal’s post and 
offers solutions to each problem. 

The author is Colorado’s Commis- 
sioner of Education and he expresses 
the hope that this guidebook will be 
a time-saver in executing administra- 
tive duties. 

The 135 questions selected for dis- 
cussion were derived from a compila- 
tion of over 5,000 reported in a three- 
year study of the duties and activities 
of newly appointed principals. There 
are six major divisions: personal and 
professional problems, students, staff, 
program, the community, and oper- 
ational problems. 

The questions are concerned with 
day-to-day situations that require de- 
cisions, and the author addresses each 
situation in a direct, decisive manner. 


Philosophy of Education. Rob- 
ert Ulich. New York: Amer- 
ican Book Co., 1961. Pp. xiii 
+ 399. $5.00. 

This is an examination of the pur- 
poses of education. The author, a 
professor of philosophy of education 
at Harvard University, writes, “In 
this text I have tried to present sub- 
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stantial material concerning the basic 
philosophic issues and aspects of ed- 
ucation which every prospective 
teacher (and, indeed, every intelligent 
citizen in a democracy) should, soon- 
er or later, think about.” 

The author has avoided using un- 
necessary technical jargon. A syn- 
thesis of the various schools of phil- 
osophy is presented accompanie =f 
commentary on the contemporary ed- 
ucational scene. There are chapters 
on the liberal arts vs. scientific and 
practical education, the education of 
teachers, ce mtralization vs. decentral- 
ization, and the cultural responsibili- 
ties of the school administrator. 


OTHER MATERIALS RECEIVED: 
ELEMENTARY 
Teaching America’s Children. Wil- 
liam B. Ragan. New York: Holt, Rine- 
hart and Winston, 1961. Pp. viii + 
344. 


Elementary Education and_ the 


Academically Talented Pupil. David 


C. Sanders. 
tional Education Association, 
Pp. 96. $1.00. 

A Practical Guide to Individualized 
Reading. Marcella K. Draper, Louise 
H. Schwietert and May Lazar. Edu- 
cational Research Publication No. 40, 
1960, New York City Board of Edu- 
cation. Pp. xi + 158. 

Inclement Weather Activities. Jerry 
G. Edwards. New York: Arco Publish- 
ing Company, Inc., 1961. Pp. 82. 
$1.50. 

Radio Plays for Young People to 
Act. Rose Schneideman. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Company, Inc., 1961. 
Pp. 218. $3.95. 

Iroquois. Irene Estep. Navaho 
Land, Yesterday and Today. Solveig 
Paulson Russell. Cherokees. Marion 
Israel. Chicago: Melmont Publishers, 
Inc., 1961. Pp. 32 each. $1.88 each. 

Know Your Presidents and Their 
Wives. George Ross. Chicago: Rand 
McNally & Company, 1961. Pp. 72. 
$2.95. 


: Washington, D.C.: Na- 
1961. 


1961 


SECONDARY 

Teaching Adolescents in Secondary 
Schools. (Second Edition.) Harry N. 
Rivlin. New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, Inc., 1961. Pp. xiv + 479. 
$5.50. 

Science for the Space Age. Victor 
Smith and B. Barnarr Vance. Chem- 
istry for the Space Age. Dan Q. 
Posin. Physics for the Space Age. 
Richard W. Shulz and Robert T. 
Lageman. Chicago: J. P. Lippincott 
Company, 1961. Pp. viii + 616; xiii 
+680; and xiii + 465. $4.96, $5.40, 
and $5.60, respectively. 

Principles of Secondary Education. 
(Fourth Edition). Rudyard K. Bent 
and Henry H. Kronenberg. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1961. 
Pp. ix + 438. $6.75. 

Science Teaching in the Secondary 
School. Nathan S. Washton. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1961. Pp. 
xviii + 328. $5.00. 

Algebra, First Course and Algebra, 
Second Course. (Second Edition.) John 
R. Mayor and Marie S. Wilcox. Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice Hall, Inc., 
1961. Pp. 440 and 501. $4.24 and 
$4.36, respectively. 


COLLEGE 

Student Personnel Services in Col- — 
leges and Universities. E. G. William- 
son. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1961. Pp. xv + 474. 
$7.50. 

Compensation on the Campus. 
Edited by J. F. Wellemeyer, Jr. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Association for Higher 
Education, NEA, 1961. Pp. viii + 
526. $3.00. Case studies of college 
and university faculty bompensation 
practices. 

Essentials of Effective Writing and 
Practice for Effective Writing. Vin- 
cent F. Hoper and Cedric Gale. Great 
Neck, N.Y.: Barron’s Educational 
Series, Inc., 1961. Pp. 224 and 192. 
$1.50 each. A text and practice book 
for college freshman composition 
courses. 
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GuIDANCE 

Careers and Opportunities in Phys- 
ics. (Revised Edition.) Philip Pollack. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 
1961. Pp. 159. $3.75. 

Careers in Science, Mathematics, 
and Engineering: A Selected Bibliog- 
raphy. A. Neal Shedd, Anita K. Scott, 
and James M. McCullough. U.S. Of- 
fice of Education Bulletin No. 8, 1961. 
Pp. v + 39. Available from U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. $.25. 


GENERAL 

The Inquiring Mind: A Study of 
the Adult Who Continues to Learn. 
Cyril O. Houle. Madison, Wis.: The 
University of Wisconsin Press, 1961. 
Pp. xi + 87. $5.00, cloth; $1.50, 
paper. 

Dynamics of Child Development. 
Horace B. English. New York: Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 1961. Pp. 
xiii + 461. $5.75. 

Human Psychological Development. 
Elizabeth Lee Vincent and Phyllis C. 
Martin. New York: The Ronald Press 
Company, 1961. Pp. v + 522. $6.50. 

New Approaches to the Education 


of the Gifted. Cyril William Wool- 
cock. Morristown, N.J.: Silver Burdett 
Company, 1961. Pp. 112. $2.00. 

Planning Schools for New Media. 
Amo DeBernardis, et al. Portland, 
Ore.: Portland State College Division 
of Education, 1961. Pp. 72. $1.00. 
Prepared in cooperation with the U.S. 
Office of Education. 

The Gifted: Educational Resources. 
Boston, Mass.: Port Sargent Publish- 
er, 1961. Pp. 285. $4.00. 

The New Nation, 
Charles M. Wiltse. The Stakes of 
Power, 1845-1877. Roy F. Nichols. 
New York: Hill and Wang, Inc., 1961. 
Pp. ix + 237 and x + 246. $4.50 
each. The first two of a six-volume 
history on The Making of America. 

Public School Administration. (Sec- 
ond Edition.) Calvin Grieder, Truman 
M. Pierce, and William Everett Ros- 
enstengel. New York: The Ronald 
Press Company, 1961. Pp. viii + 
642. $8.00. 

School Plant Management; Admin- 
istering the Custodial Program. R. N. 
Finchum. U.S. Office of Education 
Bulletin 4, 1961. Pp. 105. Available 
from U.S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington 25, D.C. $.40. 


1800-1845. 
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READER INFORMATION SERVICE 


Send in this coupon to get additional 
information easily and quickly from 
the advertisers in this issue and about 
the materials listed in “‘New Educa- 
tional Materials.”’ 


[] American Technical 
Society Book 


[] McKnight & McKnight 
Publishing Co. Books 


[] Prakken Publications 


| would also like more information on the following books and other materials 


listed in this issue: 


Address 


Send to THE EDUCATION DIGEST, 416 Longshore Dr., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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McKNIGHT'S NEW BOOKS 


SIMPLIFIED 


STATISTICS 
No. 949 By Robert 
Koenker. This book, 
for students in edu- 
eation and_ psychol- 
ogy, presents in an 
easy to understand 
manner, the most 
commonly used sta- 
tistical methods and 
techniques. It builds 
a “use” level of skill 
in applying statisti- 
cal cuilihinde and interpreting data. Each 
statistical procedure is presented through 
a general description; the solution and 
analysis of a sample problem; then sev- 
eral problems for practice. The problems 
which deal with educational and psycho- 
logical data, are based on small numbers 
of cases to give you a clearer picture of 
the actual solutions. Although this book is 
prepared primarily for master’s degree 
candidates in education and psychology, it 
is equally helpful to classroom teachers, 
counselors, and school admin‘strators. List 
price $3.00. 


PLANNING YOUR FUTURE 

No. 773 Raymond N. Hatch. This is a study 
guide for high school juniors and seniors. 
Units covered include: How to get a job; 
How to succeed on the job; How ta suc- 
ceed in college and in other training op- 
portunities; How to consider military 
training, and How to consider your pians 
for marriage. List price $1.00. 


PLANNING YOUR SCHOOL LIFE 
No. 771 By Raymond N. Hatch. Here the 
author presents units such as: Self-discov- 
ery; Getting along with others; You and 
your school; ete. all geared to the inter- 
ests and needs of Junior high school 
seventh and eighth graders. List price 
$1.00. 


PLANNING YOUR LIFE’S WORK 
No. 772 By Raymond N. Hatch. The units 
in this “Planning’’ book deal with career, 
school and you; Spare time jobs; The 
world of work; The possibilities and obli- 
gations. All of these books provide a 
framework for systematic instruction in 
group guidance. The series also presents a 
guide to instructions in homerooms which 
have a guidance purpose and function. 
List price $1.00. 


SEND FOR NEW 
CATALOG OF 
OTHER GUIDANCE 
AND PERSONAL 
DEVELOPMENT 
BOOKS 


PUBLISHING COMPANY « 


GUIDANCE IN 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


No. 706 By Harold F. Cottingham. 
Here is an exceptionally fine book 
for use in counselor education as 
well as in junior high school work- 
shops, in-service training programs, 
faculty study groups and as a 
handbook for the individual teacher 
and guidance worker. Guidance In 
Junior High Schools builds a philo- 
sophical framework then details 
the workings of an organized guid- 
ance program, giving examples 
from specific junior high schools. 
The outstanding practices describe 
what is going on in junior high 
schools, and illustrates what are 
considered to be good guidance 
practices. List price $1.00. 


OTHER 
McKNIGHT BOOKS 


® As Others Like You 
® Good Manners—The Magic Key 
® Understanding Ourselves 


Send me your New Free Catalog and the 
books circled for FREE 30 DAY APPROVAL 


McKnight & McKnight, 
Dept. 907, Bloomington, Il. 


771 772 
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BOOKS, BOOKLETS, AND CHARTS 
For Your Industrial-Education Department 


Modern 
School Shop 


Planning 


The only book on the market 
that completely covers the 
planning problems of school 
shops—equipment lists, safety 
factors, principles of purchas- 
ing, standards, suggested shop 
layouts, etc. 


184 Pages $3.85 


Machinists’ Ready Reference 


Compiled by C. Weingartner. Contains 100 of the most used tables and 
charts. Pocket-sized. The handiest, neatest machinists’ handbook yet 
devised. Well indexed. $1.50 


Diamond Dust 


By Tom Diamond. A collection of tongue-in-cheek articles emphasizing 
practical pedagogical points. Light reading-with-a-purpose. 112 oe ee 
2.00 


Campbell’s Drafting Time Savers 


“Machine Drafting Data,’’ a four-page quick-reference chart. ‘’The Di- 
mensioning of Machine Drawings,’’ a 20-page booklet giving information 
on rules of dimensioning. 


$1.00 each item for 1-5 copies; $.85 each, 6-10 copies; $.75 each. 11-50 copies; 
$.60 each, 51 or more copies. * 


PRAKKEN PUBLICATIONS 


On-approval copies of these publications available to 
administrators and supervisors for 10-day examination. 


PRAKKEN PUBLICATIONS 


330 Thompson Street Ann Arbor, Michigan 





